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SPEAKING OF GIRLS .® . We'd like to recommend this one. She's calm. She's courteou\MIME CH 


She’s competent. Her job is to get your call through, quickly and accurately, wherever yo! ra 


want it to go. She’s one of 250,000 girls who help to give you good service, day and B) ye 
night, seven days a week. She’s your telephone operator .. . Bell Telephone System. inted ou 
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[he Shape of Things 


(0 BETTER NEWS HAS COME FROM THE 
hite House since the election than that the Adminis- 
ation is preparing to submit a comprehensive anti-in- 
ation program to Congress. This will undoubtedly be 
f much the same character as the ten-point list pre- 
ated by Mr. Truman to the previous session, but it will 
robably be somewhat broader and will have to take 
count of the situation which has developed since the 
mer policy was outlined. Appropriately, the head of 
¢ planning group will be Dr. Edwin G. Nourse, chair- 
Man of the Council of Economic Advisers, which de- 
bsed the previous program. But it will also include the 
hairman of the Federal Reserve System and the Secre- 
ries of the Treasury, Labor, Agriculture, Commerce, 
ud the Interior. This is fortunate, for two reasons. In 
e first place, an effective policy will have to take ap- 
popriate action on credit, taxation, wages, and farm 
rices, over which the administrative agencies have 
rect influence. In the second place, the Administration 
id not present to Congress a solid front on the ten anti- 
fation points; some of the Cabinet members were luke- 
arm about this plan, and some did not even understand 
while the Federal Reserve Board went its own in- 
pendent way. The government faces a delicate problem 
curbing inflation without taking action drastic enough 
bring on a slump. Price curves have been wavering, a 
wonward tendency has already bégun in food and other 
a-durable goods. There may be a break in dwelling 
onstruction, with material prices still going up while 
W units started are declining. On the other hand, the 
nament program, plus any arms lend-lease for Europe, 
il send new purchasing power flooding into the 
itkets unless taxes are increased proportionately. And 
chasing power may still be boosted enormously by the 
pansion of bank credit, unless effective restrictions are 
plied. * 
ME CHIANG’S DRAMATIC DESCENT UPON 
ashington is clearly an embarrassment to the Admin- 
nition. A navy transport plane was put at her disposal 
t her request,” as the State Department carefully 
hinted out. Who invited her to come is not known, but 
was not the American government. One can sympa- 
pze with Mme Chiang’s desire to plead the Nationalist 


government's case in Washington; its very existence is 
threatened by the Communist advance, which obviously 
cannot be stopped unless continuing American military 
aid is poured into China. Undoubtedly, Mme Chiang 
can present a convincing picture of the chaos that will 
follow the collapse of her husband's regime. What she 
is not likely to describe is the degree to which the 
regime's own inefficiency, corruption, repressions, and 
reactionary policies have abetted the Communists in their 
successful offensive against it. Fortunately, it looks as if 
the President and the Secretary of State were inclined 
to be cautious on this particular front in the anti-Com- 
munist crusade. They know that American help would 
have to be enormous to be effective, and in the end 
would probably mean outright intervention on a vast 
scale. Other considerations aside, this can hardly be 
contemplated as long as we are backing the Greek 
government in an interminable civil war and attempting 


to salvage the economy of all Europe. 
» 
WALTER GIESEKING’S AMERICAN MANAGER 


coupled his announcement of the German pianist s com- 
ing concert tour in this country with a pamphlet de- 
fending Gieseking against charges of Nazi sympathies. 
This “evaluation of the facts” is technically correct, and 
The Nation’s investigation points to the conclusion that 
Gieseking has never been anything but technically 

rect. He was never a member of the Nazi Party, but 


throughout the Hitler regime he was the top 


pianist, always tailoring his domestic programs to stand 
ards acceptable to the Reichsmu 


Germany—where from 1939 to 1945 he gave 1° 


nen 


certs—he claimed to have exercised independence 

selection. But after June 22, 1941, Russian music disap- 
peared from his repertoire. All his concerts were under 
the auspices of the Propaganda Ministry, and he seems 
to have made efforts to insure the presence of Goebbels 
and other Nazi bigwigs in his audiences. At the same 
time, he kept as detached as possible from active politics. 
Like his three coeditors of the Musikerzieer, a privately 
owned trade journal for music teachers, he closed his 
letters with “Heil Hitler!” This conformity paid off 
well: Giseking’s income soared from 84,500 marks in 
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1935 to 144,000 marks in 1942. His acts can be ratio, 
alized, but they cannot be defended on any moral grouns 
Certainly, the American Intelligence officers who n 
1945 recommended his blacklisting found his explan.fi soni: 
tion unconvincing. However, with the general relaxatiogMl& alone 
of denazification criteria in 1947, he was reinstate, IM Jreds 
Since then, he has performed in Paris and elsewhere iff ame 
Europe and received tumultuous ovations. It is probable undet 
that the State Department will permit him to play here appra 
for the dollars he will earn are an important Germay elds 
export item. The decision as to whether to attend hi to cor 
concerts must be an individual one. But no Americal would 
should buy a ticket without at least knowing the whol meetir 






of Gieseking’s record of unquestioning expediency, clad t 
+ man W 
of scie 


TWO EMINENTLY SENSIBLE RAPPORTEUR§ 
of the sporting scene, Bill Corum of the New Yor 
Journal American and Red Smith of the New York Heli wr w 

\ WE X 
ald Tribune, have pointed out that some of their «oi 


‘ ee writin 

leagues went overboard in hailing the dramatic ne Py : 
. ® ul ) 

from New Haven last week. Mr. Smith’s own nev; “ads 


paper, by the way, gave the story four columns, inclu 
ing a picture, on the front page on Tuesday, and 
sparkling editorial the next day. What's wonderful abo 
it, Corum and Smith ask; this is America, isn’t it? Acce 
the incident as a matter of course; anything else is: 
insult to the men involved. While it overlooks a go 
many of the facts of life, there is much to be said { 
this point of view, and some day it will come as natu 
to all of us as breathing. Meanwhile, chastened in sj 
vance by Messrs. Corum and Smith, we would 
record for posterity that Levi Jackson, 22, the first Neg 
to play varsity football for Yale University and thes 
of a man who was a steward in the Yale Faculty C 
for over thirty years, was unanimously elected capt 
of the 1949 Yale football team. [N. B. Two days x 
the elevation of Jackson at Yale, Harvard named Fna 
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a hitain o 
Jones, also a Negro, as 1949 student manager of foot F is 
‘ + shed 1 
Again a matter of course—but pleasant to record. } wi i 
nuUe | 
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PROFESSOR WESLEY C. MITCHELL WAS TH@bly simil 
acknowledged dean of American economists; he "qjjune, 194 
honored for his scholarship, respected for his scasifealition . 
scientific conscience, and loved for his generous int: enjoy 
in anything that gave promise of enriching the qu: qj Popul: 
of human life, both among his associates and thro ly knows 
broad social movements. Unlike most famous econonfi™ptins that 
Wesley Mitchell did not leave any startling new thogBght and 


or indeed any finished piece of work. Though he wgjme that h 


extraordinarily well, his thinking was full of unansw:gjme conser 
questions. What he did do, both in his teaching 4jpunding ¢ 
as: Director of Research and chief inspiration of the MB abortiv 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, was to g10 Sy in Jus 





ceptance for the idea that although economics v4 ry units r 
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et ence, it might be made so through painstaking ac- 
of mulation and careful interpretation of the facts of 
“ WM economic behavior, so often ignored by the classical eco- 
explains somic theorists. A quarter-century of effort, not by him 


ae but the staff of the National Bureau and of hun- 
ad eds of other economists and statisticians devoted to the 
where inf same methods, has begun to produce a rich harvest in new 
p ‘understanding of the national income, in the realistic 
tem appraisal of the business cycle, and in dozens of other 
felds of precise knowledge without which any attempt 
| hsm to control our economic order for humane purposes 
A merical would be doomed to failure. This Saturday, a memorial 
he wm meeting will be held in Wesley Mitchell's honor. We are 
>ncy. glad to join his many admirers in paying homage to a 
f man who will be remembered as the foremost exponent 
f scientific method in economics. 
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for ‘WE WERE, ADMITTEDLY, RATHER TARDY IN 
their writing to the Superintendent of Documents for a 


ANC ENR copy of the ‘‘Hearings Before the Committee on Un- 
WN CWE American Activities, Eightieth Congress, Second Session: 
1S, NCU Hearings Regarding Communist Espionage in the United 
0 GR Gates.”’ All the same, we were a little startled when our 
request was returned last week, rubber-stamped: “Publi- 









ut? : cation is permanently out of stock.” 
else is 
ks ag ° 
2s @S0Uth American Setbacks 
ghee HE “middle way,” which did so well in the United 
“iP a States on November 2, has experienced two disasters 
a ‘ within a month in South America, defeated in both cases 
ad _- BBty force applied from the right. At the end of October, 
ae cgate mild regime of José Luis Bustamante, President of 
_, _,.ameeru, fell victim to a military junta, and a month later 
a ie same fate overtook the supposedly more solid regime 
: - f Romulo Gallegos, the first President of Venezuela to 
2a pitain office by popular vote since that republic was estab- 
FEN Bpisted in 1830. 
“a While the political structures of the two countries dif- 
ered somewhat, the rightist coups followed a remark- 
VAS THMly similar pattern. Bustamante had been elected in 
3; he waggune, 1945, by the Democratic National Front, a 
is scasiqgmealition of liberals and leftists, which at the time 
yus interes enjoyed the support of Peru’s largest party, 
the quae Popular Revolutionary Alliance of America, gener- 


nd throw lly known as Apra. Now in exile, Bustamante com- 
Blains that he has attempted to bridge the gap between 
ght and left. But the record would seem to indi- 
te that his technique was a combination of placating 







€¢ conservatives, who had always opposed him, and 
unding the Apra, which eventually soured on him. 
n abortive right-wing revolt which broke out in the 
my in June was treated as a routine matter, but when 
Fy units rebelled at Callao early in October, the blame, 
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on scanty evidence, was fixed on the Apristas, who were 
thereafter treated with a heavy hand. Although they had 
long been fiercely opposed to the Communists, who fully 


< 


reciprocated the feeling, Bustamante is said-to have 
coupled the two groups, insisting that whatever their lo- 
cal enmity, their over-all aims were the same. Neverthe- 
Jess, his action in outlawing the Apra, which stands 
primarily for land reform and economic freedom for the 
Indians, was not enough to satisfy the right. To the small 
but all-powerful clique of land-owners, descendants of 
the Conquistadors, the President seemed too lenient to- 
ward the Apristas, who were allegedly “conspiring to 
instal a totalitarian regime.” The threat of chaos from the 
left was the time-worn pretext on which chaos from the 
right rode to power. 

In Venezuela, the reversal was even more poignant. 
Only ten months ago, observers at the inauguration of 
Sr. Gallegos thought they were witnessing “the birth of 
a lusty new democracy,’ as one of them described the 
scene. The land that had been ruled for twenty-seven 
years by Dictator Gomez was ushering into office its 
first non-military man—a scholar and one of the fore- 
most novelists of the Spanish-speaking world. Against 
him, on the right, were the militarists, landowners, and 
the party of the Catholic church, and, on the left, the 
Communists, who shouted slogans and insults at the in- 
augural ceremonies. For him was Accion Democratica— 
and some 800,000 out of 1,000,000 voters. 

Universal suffrage, direct elections, extensive public 
works, a broad education program, and a new freedom 
for labor—all these were part of the Gallegos program, 
Ty 


as they were of the Betancourt regime which immediate 


_ —— 4 
ry 


preceded. They proved too much for the tories and 
their generals, who so often in Latin America enjoy th 
last word. At first, according to reports, the army sought 
merely to have the Cabinet reconstituted, with f 
for the Conservative oppositior 
holy alliances’’!—for the Communists. But when Galle- 
gos indicated a willingness to concede, his fate was 


sealed. Lieutenant Colonel Chalbaud, who succeeded him 


f - 7 _— oot y +} ‘ | of ‘ ”~ co 
by force of arms, decided tha e situation was 
“ sh : + Z. ,1? . , 2 wmtis 
critica to De aliowed fo continuc 
7 ’ wy. ? 7 . -_— . , 2 
New elections Wiil be I eld as § n as Poss € I t 
in the meantime, the party of Democratic Action, its 
leaders now under arrest, may find itself somewhat at a 
disadvantage. The new president of the military junta 





has been quick to announce, hor ever, that no action will 
be taken aga he Cx wunist Par O gain, a 
mild and vacillatine mic is crushed between extremes 
of right and left 

Publ Calion Pas been pe siponed of ihe articles 


by G. L. Arnold and George La Piana pret ously 


awmiounced jor this isshe. 

















Undercutting Truman’s Orders 


BY LILLIE SHULTZ 


Paris, November 27 


T= final drive has begun in the Anglo-American 
campaign to impose, under the guise of negotiation, 
a settlement detrimental to Israel. While giving 
lip-service to the Democratic Party's platform, the Amer- 
ican delegation, in collaboration with the British and with 
assistance from Denmark and the Dominican Republic, 
is making every effort to establish a basis upon which 
some version of the Bernadotte plan may be adopted 
as a solution of the Palestine question. A month ago 
the American delegation was acting contrary to a Presi- 
dential directive; now it prefaces every proposal with a 
statement that it is made “on instructions.” There seems 
little doubt that it is. Apparently the White House, 
misled by language that approximates the Presidential 
directive, has failed to recognize maneuvers aimed at 
securing a decision favoring the aggressor Arab states. 

During the past week the Political Committee has 
received seven resolutions and amendments. The first, 
submitted by the United Kingdom, is completely pro- 
Arab and for the Bernadotte plan. Instead of introducing 
their own resolution, the Americans accepted the basic 
premises of the British position and merely proposed 
amendments. They did, it is true, avoid outright indorse- 
ment of the Bernadotte report but got around that by 
declaring the report and the November 29 resolution 
equal bases for a final settlement to be made by a 
conciliation commission. The Americans agree with the 
British that Arab Palestine should be joined to Trans- 
jordan and that Arab refugees should be returned to their 
homes or compensated for their losses by the Israelis. 
(No compensation by the Arabs is suggested for losses 
the Israelis have suffered in a war started by the Arab 
states.) The Americans favor an Anglo-French proposal 
for the demilitarization of Jerusalem. Since there are few 
Arab troops in Jerusalem, the effect of the proposal 
would be to destroy Israeli control of the city while 
permitting the Arab armies to retain their present posi- 
tions just outside. 

There is little likelihood that the Assembly will sup- 
port a move to deprive Israel of the whole Negev. 
Knowing this, the British have set up their extreme 
views as clay pigeons to be knocked off when the voting 
begins. What they are aiming at is the adoption of their 
resolution with the American amendments. Once that is 
passed, the way is open for a settlement which would 
deprive Israel of part of the Negev and penalize it in 
other ways. For under the American proposal it will be 
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to | 

me! 

all 
T 

and 
held 
easy to transform a conciliation commission having oy) ion 
advisory powers into an executive agency with power; part 
impose decisions. The Americans have provided for ¢4 tow. 
very astutely by making the conciliation commissi whe 
subject to the instructions of the Security Council, , catia 
well as of the Assembly, and investing it with 4 —— 


functions of the Truce Commission and Mediator, fy 
actly this happened, as we have all seen, in the case, f 
the Bernadotte mission. 

The Americans think they have a very strong wei 
to use against Israel. They know how much store ¢ 
Israelis set upon being admitted to the U.N. this yx 
If Israel’s application is put to a vote, the United Sta 
will certainly vote favorably, but there are many wy od 


in which the delegation could prevent the applicati . 1 
from reaching the voting stage should the Jewish sui = 
prove recalcitrant. Nowhere in the American amen 7 
ments is the admission of Israel proposed, although e ange 
Dr. Bunche has supported the idea. Nowhere do : veel 
amendments say Israel’s frontiers should not be chang: adage 
without its consent; this, the delegates insist, is impli pm a 
in the idea of negotiations. Challenged as to why th wae 
have submitted no independent resolution, they say, fis o _ 
that the differences between the British and Americ age 
are more apparent than real; second, that it is mu — . 
better to conciliate the British than to leave them tot. P*° 
own devices. . ee 
give hi 
, , but wil 
HE Anglo-American alliance is by no means cet ) 
of winning. It suffered a real defeat when Brit ah 
plans to bring about a vote on the resolution by to: "’ we 
were checkmated by an opposing group under the lead ea. : 
ship of Australia and including other dominions, m« ies 
bers of the Slav bloc, and some Latin American countt: tatalle 
Australia led off the opposition to the United King: ihe P 
on Tuesday when it introduced its excellent resoluti iio aie 
which in the opinion of disinterested observers is of : it i 
an expression of the intent of the Democratic Pu: shat 
platform and of President Truman's pledges. It was Cab 
Soviet bloc, not the Americans, which put forward 4m . 
idea that all foreign armies should be required to le 46 im 
Palestine as a preliminary to peace. Australia, toge: P pies 
with Poland and Guatemala, has proposed the cre" rir k 
of a working subcommittee to coordinate all the 1 dies. 
lutions submitted. Lester Pearson of Canada, tors 4 yin 
tween his own go.xd sense and a desire not to ant.g0 loyalty . | 
the British and Americans, has also stated that 4 % 
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the Anglo-Americans will be defeated in their attempt 
to have the British resolution with the American amend- 
ments put to a vote first, thus throwing into the discard 
all the other resolutions. 

The next few days will show the results of American 
and British efforts. As usual the key to the outcome is 
held by Mr. Truman. It remains to be seen whether the 
President has yet become master of his own State De- 





ag partment. One of the tests will be the American attitude 
h - “9 toward Israel's admission to the U. N. This will show 
- ‘OF 4 whether the White House really intends to end American 
- collaboration in Britain’s Palestine policy. 

Au! 
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he aw POLITICS and PEOPLE 


BY ROBERT BENDINER 





. this ya Pay-off or Second New Deal? 


I; IS probably no secret that among those liberals who 
any Wi , . ‘ ‘ . - 
a 3 threw their hats into the air on the morning of Novem- 


APP ber 3 some are already betraying signs of nervousness. 
“Wis “BB They want action, and there is no action. They want 
an AIOE heads to roll, and the heads they have in mind, complete 
se with smiles, remain firmly attached to their respective 
oes torsos. They want assurgnces that a Second New Deal is 
? "SM just around the corner, and instead they have only their 
shi own hopes and doubts. These are the people who belong 
diay p to what might be called the Hundred Days, or Ulcer, 
Y $2), “HF school. They argue, with some plausibility, that unless 
apnaee Mr. Truman follows the Roosevelt pattern of rushing 
ete | his program through in the first three months, the impact 
_ of victory will be wasted. Congress, they think, might 
give him all he asks if he strikes out boldly and quickly 
but will let him down hard if through vacillation or in- 
. decision he should give the impression that his own left- 
ae z ish passions have cooled. 
? ° Opposed to this unhappy school of thought are those 
= _® ore relaxed individuals who do not expect Truman to 
omms : behave like Roosevelt, for the good reason that he is a 
ean ‘ totally different kind of person. They see no reason to 
, a ‘ doubt that he will make good his promises, in his own 
ass way and with his own ideas of timing. In this circle— 
age ind it includes people high in the labor movement—the 
wg i word is circulated that the President laid down the law to 
‘ “| a bis Cabinet even before he went to Key West, making it 
eat plain that he expected every member to back him to the 
ed imit on ail the commitments he had made. 
4, ts As for Cabinet changes, adherents of the take-it-easy 
¥ - oe Chool look for a gradual sloughing off of the undesir- 
i _ ae Dles. It might be noted in passing that liberals who urge 
eee the dropping of officials on the ground of political dis- 
” loyalty are taking a dangerous tack. After all, if a For- 





testal is to be fired for having been less than lukewarm 
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about the President's election, it would be only logical to 
replace him with a Louis Johnson, who gathered cam- 
paign funds when the gathering was hard. Yet no liberal 
would regard the change as a net gain, any more than he 
would consider a faithful Wallgren an improvement over 

a questionably loyal Krug. Policy must be the only cri- 
terion, and here it may well be that the President intends 
simply to override his subordinates—to put through his 
policy on Israel, for example, in spite of Mr. Lovett, al- 
Jowing that gentleman to stay on as the price of Secretary 
of State Marshall's continued services. In the same way the 
promised economic policy would be developed over the 
heads of the Snyders and Sawyers, with some of their 
policy-making functions transferred to Dr. Edwin G. 
Nourse, of the Council of Economic Advisers, much in 
the fashion that Roosevelt drained off the powers of 
subordinates he didn’t quite trust but couldn't quite bring 
himself to fire. 

The dangers of this technique are too obvious to re- 
quire detailed analysis, but while concern for the fate of 
the Second New Deal is rightly 
a good share of it might be s 


centered on Blair House, 
for Capitol Hill, 


} } ' f ¢} 
aueDult OF f 


spared 
where props are being readied for the 
Eis ghty -first 


wants from that body, 


Congress. If the President is to get all he 


some formidable obstacles, both 
procedural and personal, will have to be removed. In the 
choice of Scott Lucas, of Illinois, as majority leader of the 
Senate—now accepted as inevitable—a preliminary skir- 
The C. I. O. waged a brief under- 
cover campaign against him, much preferring either Mc- 


mish has been lost. 


Mahon or McGrath to the man who had bitte rly fought 
Hubert Humphrey ik at Phila- 
delphia and who more recently had urged a rapproche- 


over the civil- rights plat 


ment with General Franco. Lucas is not expected to buck 
the President's program, however, and in any case the 
designation of Senator Myers of Pennsylvania as party 
whip is regarded by liberals as compensation. 

important than the 


Va} 7 str 4A hier 
Much more majority leadership 


will be the outcome of three organizational struggles, 
to wit: 

1. Commiutiee Assignment 
so far as the House is concert ned, is Sam Ray burn, 


nm thi — 
man in this fight, 


} } 
Siated 


The key 


> member. 
tee MempDec! 


to resume his old post as Speaker. Committ c 
hips on the Democratic side of the aisle are distributed 
»W ay $ and i Me: 


serves as the cour nterp 


ns Commiut- 
art of 


There are 


by that party’s members of the 
+ Let fA } ns . 
vee, Wnicda for this purty USL 
the Republicans Committee on Committees. 
nine holdover Democrats in this group, and it devolves 
“4 }?) . ’ 
on Rayburn to pick an additional six members. Obv tously 
his choice will go far to determine the effectiveness of tl 


Congress. It is this party committee that will, for & 


> . ste tha fata > 1.71 — 
ample, decide the fate of the Dixiecrats. While no onc 
ST Ee eee Yee a 
expects the state s-rights champions to De read out of th 
I é t 
> ¢ sc +i] sla - stale » the + arts > ; 
Pp rty, if 1S still possic ic to discipline tne most active ¢ I 
i J 


them. 


: neviese ‘ lanabina fa r ay a> er | 
If Rayburn is looking for a precedent on which to 








drop Eugene Cox from the powerful Rules Committee, 
he has only to follow the lead of the Republicans of the 
Sixty-ninth Congress, who ousted from key committees 
those who had bolted the party for La Follette in 1924. 
Presumably the fate of Cox, who stumped for Thurmond, 
would also be the fate of Glen Taylor, who shared top 
billing with Wallace. 

2. The Rules Committee. Theoretically this group is 
supposed to be no more than a regulator of legislative 
traffic, deciding the order in which bills approved by 
other committees shall come to the floor and under what 
conditions of debate. In fact, it has become an intolerably 
autocratic entity, holding itself above the House and ar- 
bitrarily pigeonholing measures to which its majority 
happens to take exception. While the Rules Committee 
will be presided over by Adolph Sabath, a thoroughgoing 
New Dealer, it can hardly be overlooked that Mr. Sabath 
is eighty-two and cannot be relied upon to be on hand at 
all times. Next in line are Cox and, just as bad, Howard 
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Portland, Oregon, November 26 

LECTION DAY set the mood for the tenth na- 
ee convention of the C, I, O. Although jubila- 

tion over the Democratic victory pervaded the at- 
mosphere of the convention, it was awareness of Wal- 
lace’s pigmy strength at the ballot box which brought 
about the sharpest rebuke in C. I. O. history to the or- 
ganization’s Communist-line minority. 

The showdown came on three resolutions. One in- 
dorsed the Marshall Plan; another rejected formation of 
a third political party at this time; the third assailed cer- 
tain unnamed C. I. O. unions for failing to organize the 
workers in their industries. All three resolutions were 
adopted overwhelmingly. 

The greatest departure from C. I. O. custom was the 
active, almost passionate part which Philip Murray played 
in the passage of the key resolutions. In the past Mur- 
ray's role has always been to urge a policy of appeasement 
toward the left-wing unions. He has always preferred 
labor unity to a breach with the party-liners. But accord- 
ing to Murray's aides, as the yellow streamliner clicked 
away the miles on the Oregon Short Line, the C. I. O. 
president emphasized many times the dismal showing 
made at the polls by Wallace and the Progressives. 





RICHARD L, NEUBERGER, an old and valued con- 
tributor to The Nation, has just been elected ta the 
Oregon Senate. 

















BY RICHARD L, NEUBERGER 
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W. Smith, of Virginia. Unless the grip of tiis committee 
is broken on the opening day of the session, when the 
rules of the House are adopted by majority vote, it wil] 
be almost impossible to do the job, since any subsequent 
proposals for change would have to be routed, like al! 
other legislation, through the Rules Committee itself. 

3. The Filibuster. Under present rules the Senate may 
choke off debate on a bill or amendment by a two-thirds 
vote, but no limit may be imposed in debating a motion 
to take up a bill. This is the last hope of the Dixiecraty 
for scuttling the President's civil-rights program and say. 
ing white womanhood. Here, too, the President's cham. 
pions on the Hill wilt press for changes at the very start 
of the session if they mean business. 

Even if the worst occurs, and all three of these battles 
are lost through neglect or indifference, Mr. Truman cag 
keep most of his pledges—but they will be in the nature 
of a quick political pay-off rather than the grand launch. 
ing of a Second New Deal. 





















Convention 








Aboard the train Murray also dwelt on the fact that 
Wallace, despite his political feebleness, took near|; 
enough votes in key industrial states to throw the election 
into the House of Representatives and thus thwart th 
will of the majority. On the wet morning when the train 
rumbled into Portland, Murray was ready to throw dow 
the gauntlet to those whose presence he had tolerated in 
the C. I. O. for a decade without visible protest. 
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ever one of the strategic resolutions was under attack 
from the left, he put down his myrtlewood gavel and 
condemned the delegates “who denounced our President 
Roosevelt as a Wall Street warmonger prior to June, 
1941.” He also cited book, chapter, and verse on the 
political undertakings of Henry Wallace, calling atten 
tion to Wallace’s criticism of a third party only a short 
time before he bolted the Democrats. 

In some C. I. O. circles the abrupt attack by Murray 
upon the extreme left was accepted as a signal for re- 
leasing the safety valve on a volcano. Speaking of the in 
dorsement of the Marshall Plan, Van A. Bittner exu!ted, 
“There is no pussyfooting in this resolution; there ar 
no weasel words in this resolution.” This may have 
referred to previous C. I. O. expressions on forciga 
policy, which, in the interest of harmony, were some 
what less than forthright. 

There were indications that the left wing was caught 
off balance by all this. The convention gasped in aston 
ishment when Albert J. Fitzgerald of the United Electri- 
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Workers shouted defiantly: “You can’t smear us with 


(ai 


ymmi e@ } 
— the red brush. I don’t give « damn about Russia, and I 
ViICT we , 
. , fe think that Vishinsky and Molotov are warmongering. 
e, it v é 


Observers could not decide, even by the time the conven- 
Jee tion adjourned, whether this kind of talk from the chair- 
man of Henry Wallace’s labor committee was a maneu- 


ise ¢ 

te ini er to take off the heat or whether it presaged the same 
- + I sort of split between Fitzgerald and the Communists that 
yVO-CNIfag 

- occurred in the case of Quill of the Transport Workers 


1 Curran of the maritime unions. 


nably aroused the angriest floor demonstration when 


as Fitzgerald unques- 
ixiecrats - 
, e accused some delegates of anti-Semitic jeers at Jews 


argued in behalf of the left-wing minority. 
ery start o o ‘ 


» batt! Bi" in spite of the verbal fusillades, the convention 
DAllies . e 

ae was characterized by a self-assurance which perhaps 
man can , 


reflects labor's increasingly important role in American 


F nolitical life. 


© nature 


naa Next to the ovation which greeted Murray's nomina- 

on and election, the most sustained applause of the meet- 

ame at the end of an address by Teitine William O. 

D da Douglas, because of his position, could not say 

t labor wanted to hear with respect to price controls 

1¢ Taft-Hartley law. But he asserted that American 

trade unions had come to maturity and occupied the 

idle ground between right and left. More significantly, 

, he warned labor not to become committed to any “politi- 

collar al dee,” After the speech some of his Oregon fishing 

- mpanions said Douglas now was willing to leave the 

election ipreme Court and become Mr. Truman's Secretary of 
rart the 

a The convention as a whole left no doubt that it ex- 

abe ects President Truman to fulfil the pledges he made 
ated if 


re. the campaign. At an A. D. A. dinner Murray 

d the C. I. O. stood for * 
the 2 speeches delivered recently by the President of the 
“AS B® United States.’ Control of inflation, revival of an excess- 


the Democratic pl atform and 


os profits tax, repeal of Taft-Hartley, extension of social 
- ecurity, restoration of the powers and prestige of the 
> June, BE Labor Department, application of the TVA idea to the 
on (2° & Missouri and Columbia Valleys, admission of displaced 
dere EF oersons. full recognition of Israel—these things were 
as 


approved by the convention almost perfunctorily. Dele- 
gates mumbled impatiently when speakers indorsed such 
resolutions. The mood seemed to be that the spe 
were laboring the obvious. 


akers 


sae One of the convention jokes was that the Executive 
sy oard, before the elections, picked the “remote” North- 
gle west for the annual meeting because it had wanted the 
y 8" BEC 1. O. to convene as inconspicuously as possible after 
sities ¢ Dewey triumph. Despite the startling results of No- 
aati vember 2, the delegates were confident but definitely not 
— ularious. Indeed, some declared the election had given 
caug 


4abor many new responsibilities. More than one delegat 
ventured the gnawing worry that “the good Lord better 















Walter Reuther 


labor and the Demo 


away this one.” 


help both 


k ' 
JLANS 


Although Secretary of Labor Ma e J. Tobin was 
greeted enthusiastically, numerous delegates expressed 
a complete lack of confidence in the oc ipants of a 
good many other Administrat posts. The C. I. O 
left no doubt that it would rely on such bright new 


Congressional luminaries a 


phrey of Minnesota, and Bolling Missourt to force re- 
demption of the Democratic Party's pledges. Delegates 
applauded spontaneously when Walter White 

N. A. A. C. P. referred to the “election of liberal and 
decent Southerners Estes Kefauver of Tennessee 


The Thomas committee got the condemnation it de- 
serves for its attacks on civil liberties: at the same time, 


Ben Gold of the Fur Workers calle rether the press 


to complain that the attacks in the convention on the 
Communist minority were grist for John Rankin’s mil 
Gold’s protest came immediately after the strongest 
tack that Philip Murray directed against the left wing 
and stemmed directly from the resolution condemning 
unions that had failed in their organizing mission. The 
unions with left-wing leadership are par rly worried 
over the resolution, which authorizes the Executive Board 
to inquire into failures “to organize the unorganized.” 
These unions fear the resolution may point the way to a 
purge. Murray let it be known that he was dissatistied 


with the functioning of the Othce and Professional Work- 
ers, the Public Workers, the American Communications 
Association, the Food and Tobacco Workers, and the 


Mine, Mull, and Smelter Workers 


“I'm not going to protect small cliques of men whose 
ideas are propagated by the Daly Worker,” shouted 
the president of the C. I. O. “These cliques are main- 
taining small captive organizations and are not fulfilling 
the goal for which the union was established. Most of 
our time has been consumed by representatives of these 
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Although the party-liners had their say, some protests 
rose from the floor over the fact that various presiding 
officers, particularly Walter Reuther and Emil Rieve, 
clocked the speeches of the minority much more severely 
than those of men who spoke for the right wing. 


ONVENTION support for Murray's militancy 

against the left-wingers was never in doubt. His nom- 
ination for another term as president prompted a forty- 
four-minute demonstration. In his acceptance speech he 
promised, “Under no circumstances am I going to permit 
communistic infiltration into this great movement.” Yet 
there was evidence that Murray sought to bring the party- 
liners to terms rather than to oust them from the C. I. O. 
He made several jabs at Harry Bridges, but the leader of 
the West Coast Longshoremen will continue on the Exec- 
utive Board. Incidentally, even after the Pacific maritime 
strike was concluded, Bridges did not fly the 700 miles to 
attend the convention. 

One of the main causes of muttering among the leftists 
was the fact that the convention took place in cloistered 
old Portland. Some of them murmured that Murray had 
deliberately chosen this community with no mass industry 
as the scene of his defiance of the left wing. For here 
there were no local party-liners to demonstrate in the 
galleries and plague delegates with leaflets. 


River, it is obvious that the national officers should 


sider similar decisions in the future. Portland, a conge, 


t 


o 


fore, and the experience has been a liberal education f, 
this community, which has not given a majority to 


itally conservative city, never had so vast a _s 


Democratic candidate for Senator since 1914. The trad) 


iz 


tionally Republican newspapers, the Oregonian an 


Journal, published favorable comments on the dignif 


and respectable conduct of the delegates. Hote! 
restaurants put Jim Crow policies in mothballs fora a 
and discovered that white patrons could cat ¢ 


elbow with colored C. I. O. members and still ke p thej 


body temperatures at 98.6°,. The Archbishop of P f 


urged the convention to work for public housing and th 


repeal of the Taft-Hartley act. 


“Why take the C. I. O. to trade-union centers such: 
New York and Cleveland?” asked Stanley Earl, secrs 
tary of the Oregon Industrial Union Council, as tj 
convention rolled up banners and packed document 
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Whatever the reason for bringing the C. I. O. convay 
tion to this city of fir trees on the shores of the Columb 


' 
. 


“That's carrying coals to Newcastle. Now that we hi 


seen what an educational force our convention has bee 


in conservative old Portland, we ought to see that it 
every year to some community where fresh breezes 


to blow.” 


Israel at First Glance 


BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 


II. Why Did the Arabs Run? 


AFFA and Tel Aviv were like hostile Siamese twins, 
joined in uneasy physical union by a slum area in 
which the mingled blood of both formed a poison- 
ous, explosive compound. Murders, riots, and clashes be- 
tween Arabs and Jews had happened at frequent intervals 
long before the real fighting ieeget last spring. Then the 
bad feeling between the two cities exploded into open 
warfare, and on April 25 the Irgun moved into Jaffa 
with armored cars and mortars and took the Manshich 
district that borders Tel Aviv. The British rather than 
the Arabs stopped them; but Haganah sent in reinforce- 
ments, and four days later fe Jews had surrounded the 
city. Within another few days the Arabs had gone; only 
a couple of thousand out of an all-Arab population of 
more than 70,000 hung on. The largest Arab city of 
Palestine, headquarters of nationalist activity, chief cen- 
ter of Arab business and intellectual life, was silent and 
deserted. 
I drove through Jaffa with a man from the Israel 
press office. The Manshich district was pretty badly dam- 


’ 


aged, partly by fighting in the streets and partly 
and mortar fire. I saw small shops open to the 
empty, their interiors wrecked. “ There was a lot « 
ing, especially in this section,” my ageoe 1s 
“Who?” I asked. “Both. Our men too. There ! 


‘ 
¥ Uy 3 


a lot of trouble here; the feeling was very bad. But this 
disgusting, this sort of thing.” He waved his arm 
the damaged shop fronts. “What can you exp 
I asked, “especially after what went before? This ws 


clash between people that hated each other. Sup; 
Arabs had swept into Tel Aviv? You think o 


set 


streets of deserted small shops would have been sms 


and looted?” He didn’t answer the last ques: 
said, “I expect Jewish soldiers to act like civilized 
beings. They had captured the town; they should 


protected it. They've done so in most places—pro'* 


both property and life.” I was more impress 


severity than I was shocked by the damage done 5y* 
soldiers. I was later told, not by him but by so7 


else, that a good part of the looting in Jaffa 


work of assorted Europeans fighting in the Arab 129s 


Vv 


Nazis, Chetniks from Yugoslavia, and Balkan -' 
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do some profitable marauding. 

Most of Jaffa was in good shape. The Arab masses, 
when they fled, took what little they could carry; the 
wealthy Arabs, who had left during the months before 

e real fighting began, often salvaged the greater part 

their portable possessions. A good many of the un- 

maged houses in Jaffa and elsewhere are now being 
used for newly arrived Jews; so the Arab refugees 
unwittingly helped make a place for the Jewish refugees 
their leaders were so determined to keep out. This means 
hardship for individuals; collectively it is obviously fit- 
ting and just. 


HY did the Arabs run? Their mass flight from 

Tiberias, Haifa, Safed, Jerusalem, Jaffa, and from 
the villages in those areas, seemed to have little to do 
with the fighting itself. Anyhow, down the ages civilians 
have traditionally stuck to their homes and their land, 
through wars and alien occupations, surviving as best 
they could, waiting for the end of their troubles. Why 
should the Arabs have behaved differently, even those 
vho had been on good terms with the Jews? Some blame 
ton the Mufti. Arabs told their Jewish neighbors that 
agents of the Mufti said they should go or they'd get 
their throats slit by the Israelis. Some professed not to 
believe this, but thought they’d better do as they were 
told. Other Arabs thought Jewish control would be tem- 
porary, a matter of weeks, and that their safest bet was 
to get out until the Arab forces came back; otherwise they 
might be regarded as collaborators and suffer at the 
hands of their own bosses. Others may have been merely 
defeatist, assuming Jewish victory and preferring to live 
under Arab rule: the sense of national boundaries is 
not strong in most of the Arab world. Another likely 
cause was the example of the wealthy Arabs. When the 
poor worker in the tewn or on the land saw his betters 
disappear with their belongings, he was likely to conclude 
that the same danger existed for him, too. A dozen 
reasons probably combined to create the vast epidemic of 
fear that drove some 500,000 Arabs out of Jewish Pales- 
ine into the already overcrowded ranks of homeless, 

penniless “displaced persons.’ 

Should Israel take them back if they want to come? 
No one I talked to believed they should be readmitted— 
any of them—before the war ends. Aside from those 
who are hostile and potentially under the orders of Fawzi 
el papa or the Mufti, they would be an intolerable bur- 

on the new state's already staggering economy. Be- 

Sides, the Jews feel no responsibility for their flight and, 
consequently, little obligation to help them return. After 
the war the question of the refugees can be discussed 

N its long-range merits. 

On the same day that I visited Jaffa I heard Count 

Bernadotte express his views on this matter at a press 


25 


conference in Tel Aviv. A reporter asked whether he 
had any specific recommendations to make on the ques- 
tion. He replied, yes, the same ones he had made long 
ago. All the refugees should be allowed to return— 
immediately. “How?” asked the reporter. “How would 
it be done? Their villages are mostly demolished, their 
jobs or businesses are gone, the fields the peasants 
worked in are deserted, the landlords moved to Beirut or 
Damascus or Cairo.” 
Certainly, it would 
be difficult, the Count 
said, but with whole 
families “living 
under olive trees” 
across the borders or 
in Arab Palestine, 
the refugees would 
do better to move 
back, even if their 
homes and their liv- 
ings had been de- 
stroyed. “At whose 
expense should they 
move?” asked another reporter. support 
them when they got back? The Israeli government?” 
Count Bernadotte waved this aside as immaterial. “That 
cannot be dealt with until after peace is made,” he 
said, and passed on to other questions, leaving this one 
ambiguously suspended in the air. The whole thing 
sounded vague and unconvincing. 

Now the U. N. has voted funds for the relief of the 
Arab refugees—$29,500,000 to be made up of voluntary 
humane move 


“Who would 


governmental contributions. This is a 
which does not compromise the future solution of the 
problem. I believe, how ever, it should have been accom- 
panied by a suggestion that rich Palestinian Arabs who 
went off with their money and fine rugs and European 
furniture, and the Arab states whose invasion of Pales- 
tine injected terror into the Arab masses should contribute 
a substantial share of the upkeep of the refugees. Their 
obligation is certainly greater than that of the Jews or 
of the other member nations of the U. N. 


A. 
of Wi! he 


that, w aay peace come 


speculate or the basis 
ird. I met Israeli officials who believe 
s, the re a: Arabs should be re- 


admitted after —— screening. I met — who look 


upon the Arab exodus as an unexpect ted and enormous 
Arab 
they said, with the help of 


favor conferred upon Israel by its enemies. The 
had solved its elf, 
the Mufti; why should the Jews voluntarily revive it 
when, above all, they need land and houses for their 
own immigration and freedom from the endless vexa- 
tions that arise from a big and unassimilable minority? 
“They fled. Let them settle somewhere else—in an rod 


. 


problem h 
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country. Evidently they don’t want to stay in a Jewish 
state. Why should we be expected to take them back?” 


One of the wisest men in Israel, a man whose life has 
i 

sad always believed in the possibility of close and under- 
standing relations with them, told me his views had 
been forcibly changed by their behavior. “We will not 
take them back,” he said, “except perhaps in limited 
numbers. They have forfeited all claim on us. Those that 
stayed shall have every right of a citizen of Israel; those 
that went, none.” He advocated an exchange of popula- 
tions, Israel to take all the Jews now in the Arab states 
in return for the Arabs who had fled. He thought this 
might be negotiated as part of a peace agreement, espe- 
cially if some financial compensation were included. 

I asked him about the Arabs who had remained be- 
hind—perhaps 5,000 in Haifa, the whole Arab popula- 
tion of Nazareth, some 20,000, and scattered groups 
throughout the country, amounting, by Israeli estimates, 
to something less than 70,000, including “Christians and 


been spent in intimate association with Arabs and who 
] 


HILE the pollsters, pundits, and political wise- 

\ " / acres munch their boiled crow, the wayfaring 

* citizen finds himself deeply perplexed, if not 
angry, at having been so alarmingly misled by the high- 
est authorities on November 2. Gelett Burgess reflects 
this mood in a letter to the Herald Tribune. He says 1948 
marks the “complete collapse of the oracular smug- 
masters who have pretended to test public opinion.” He 
throws the “scientific” poll takers in the ashcan occupied 
by the Literary Digest after it had predicted a great land- 
slide for Mr. Landon in 1936. Just for good measure he 
throws Dr. Kinsey in too. 

Mr. Burgess reflects a very general view; a disillusion 
so deep that it engulfs all public-opinion research on the 
basis of this one spectacular failure. The failure is full 
and sufficient proof that the 1948 forecast was not 
scientific. Science by definition means the power to pre- 
dict acaurately. But is the situation as bad as Mr. Burgess 
believes? Is it serious enough to halt all polling of Presi- 
dential elections? Is it serious enough to discredit all 
public-opinion research? 





STUART CHASE is 4 writer who always makes a 
valuable contribution to the discussion of questions of 
public interest, Among his many books are “Rich Land, 
Poor Land,” “Idle Money, Idle Men,” “Democracy 
Under Pressure,” and “Por This We Fought.” 














Are the Polls Finished? 


BY STUART CHASE 


_things—things that the public does not hear so mua 
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others.” “You will see them,” he said, “when you 
go to Nazareth. You can talk to their leaders. None ha 
suffered any harm outside of what the fighting itselj 
has done. In Haifa and Nazareth hundreds of Arabs ar: 
employed in the municipal services—they worked in the 
Haifa refineries, too, until lack of oil closed down th. 
operations. Wherever Arabs are employed in Israel they 
have the same conditions as Jewish workers, and th: 
same pay. Almost the first act of the Israeli government 
Was a measure equalizing wages. This may no 
make the Arab rulers and political leaders more anx 
ious to make peace, but as the word spreads in the Ar.) 
countries it will have an effect on the masses, who hay: 
been taught to believe the Jews want only to oppre\j 
if not to murder them.” “It may also incline the refy. 
gees to come back to Israel,”’ I suggested. “It may; yes," 
he said, but his expression as he said it indicated tha: :: 
would not matter much what their inclinations were. 
{Next week Miss Kirchwey will tell about her visit 1) 
various fronts—Negba, Jerusalem, the Burma Road.\ 


I am the more inclined to try to answer these questions 
because I have recently studied the whole subject of opis: 
ion polls, their strength and their weakness, as an appl: 
cation of social science, for my latest book, “The Props: 
Study of Mankind.” If I overpraised the polls, not on! 
should I share their present embarrassment, but I ougi: 
to reconsider some of my conclusions about the scientii: 
techniques available to help solve problems of humu 
relations. 

In the course of my homework and fieldwork on thi 
subject I attended the Williamstown conference of opi« 
ion analysts in 1947. There I went on record agains 
Presidential polling—not I must admit because I thou: 
it might come a cropper, but because it seemed a waste 0: 
time in scoring a horse race and might, furthermore, )1°? 
a bad effect on the whole process of political democric 
I advised Messrs. Roper, Gallup, and Crossley in an op: 
meeting to quit forecasting Presidents and concentri't 
on improving their questions and their techniques ‘0 
testing opinion in more useful fields, 








They felt they had to do it, but not one of them rea! 
liked to do it. Mr. Gallup, indeed, complained of stom 
ach ulcers every four years. So, God help them, they toos 
the Presidential polls in 1948. 

They also went right on doing other more uscft 








about because they are less sensational but that give © 
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; of great value to administrators, broadcasters, ad- 
vertisers, Managers, labor leaders, publix officials. For 
example: the way people feel about the control of atomic 
energy, joining a world state, buying Victory bonds, the 

shall Plan, labor unions, public housing, social se- 

curity, the effects of 

inflation on one’s own 

pocket-book, the fac- 

tory foreman, the 

body styles of auto- 

mobiles, the extent of 

personal savings, 

health insurance, the 

favorite radio show, 

federal aid to educa- 

outlawing the Communist Party, aid to China, and 

mn and so forth. Nearly any issue of Fortune will in- 

ate many of the significant attitudes which public- 

pinion research can discover. Sometimes the pollsters 

a introduce intensity of feeling about the question, and 

always the answers are geared to a specific date. “This is 

e way Americans feel on April 17 about the United 
tions. ...° 

The application of sampling theory to measuring pub- 

opinion is only about twelve years old. Roper and 

llup used it in the 1936 elections for the first time. 

- Literary Digest poll was not based on sampling 

ry but began with a biased sample of voters who 

i telephones or automobiles. 

As a result of the 1948 election people may come 

distrust this useful and generally dependable tech- 
gue. It is important to understand the difference be- 
tween predicting Presidents—or Governors or Congress- 
1en—which involves some guessing about action on a 
future date, and measuring opinion on a given day, 
ith questions sterilized of all emotion-stirring words. 

is important to understand why the election fore- 

ts, instead of being accurate to the fraction of 1 per 
eat as were Mr. Roper’s in 1944, missed even the gross 
result; missed it by millions of votes. 


TT HAT did go wrong? There is a series of steps in 
taking a nation-wide poll which have now been 
tandardized by the professionals. It takes a large or- 
ganization, with hundreds of carefully trained inter- 
ewers, to carry them out. If we study these steps we 
y discover which one was off. 
First, the question to be asked must be expertly 
phrased. In this case, to follow one of the polls re- 
on September 9: “If the election were being 
aeld today, which candidate do you think you'd vote 
pior?’” Note that word “today.” 
Then a “sample” must be selected to represent all 
American voters who are expected to go to the polls 
on Election Day—so many factory workers, so many 
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farmers, white-collar workers, housewives, business 
men, and so on. This is the most technical part of the 
procedure and is based on scientific “sampling theory,” 
selected, can represent 


whereby a few items, carefully 
within known margins of 


all items in the “universe, 
error. Thus about 5,000 voters can represent 60,000,000 
if they are picked to correspond to the main classes in 
the 60,000,000. 

Sampling theory has been in use for many genera- 
tions and has worked accurately in countless cases other 
than political elections. It is one of the most valuable 
techniques in both natural and social science. The vital 
question always is: Does the sample correctly represent 


1 


the total collection? Needless to say, sampling a ware- 
house full of marbles is casier than sampling a country 
full of people. 

Next, the interviewers are sent into the field, armed 
with the question and prepared to ask it of the sample 
groups—of factory workers, housewives, and so on. In 
this case the question was clean-cut, and we can antici- 
pate very little trouble, though we cannot tell anything 

ity of feeling for the candidates, 

Then the interviewers’ notes are collected from all 
over the country and run through tabulating machines— 
usually via Hollerith punch cards. This guarantees great 


accuracy in counting. 

Finally, the top experts take the totals as produce 
the machines and draw conclusions. What do the 
ures mean? The conclusions are then made public. 

As I see it, the trouble on the pollsters’ Black Tues- 
day was concentrated in step. They made predic- 
tions beyond what the figures warranted. If they had 
just reported the machine totals, 
have been less. If they had warned that while the totals 


showed Dewey in the lead in August, September, or even 


their troubles wou!d 


1 } 


October, it did not follow that he would be elected in 
November, they would | 
Scientifically, that is all they 
The figures from the machi 
have won had the election been he 
or September, and had all 
in the same relative | 
Mr. Roper’s famous 


44.2 
31.4 
4.4 
3.6 
1.0 
15.4 


. 100.0 


If all the don’t-knows in the table had decided to 
vote for Truman when they actually got in the booth, 
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and everything else had remained the same, he would 
have beaten Dewey 46.8 to 44.2. If a lot of the Dewey 


voters had stayed at home, or gone hunting, the result 

would shift again. 
The machine totals on September 9 may have been 
accurate within the margins allowed by sampling theory. 
I rather think they 


\A “—\ were. Where the 
Ny Mas 4) pollsters made their 
fa AS great mistake was to 

Q 4, j take off from that 
os relatively firm 


tt ground and to guess 
oH what would happen 

some months ofr 

weeks later. They 

guessed that people 

would not change 


Drawings by Golden 1: P ‘ 
their minds much if 





a candidate had already been picked. They were wrong. 
Apparently millions changed their minds, many at the 
last minute. 

They guessed that those who said they were going to 
vote, would vote. They were wrong. Apparently mil- 
lions stayed at home who were not expected to. The 
expected turnout was 52,000,000, but fewer than 48,- 
000,000 marked their ballots on Election Day, the small- 
est total vote since 1932. 

The pollsters guessed that the don’t-know vote would 
break down on Election Day in about the same propor- 
tions as shown on the earlier samples, that is, in the 
case shown above Dewey would get the bulk of it. They 
were wrong again. The majority of the don’t-knows 
apparently landed in the Truman camp. 

In their conclusion, then, some pollsters neglected the 
time element—there was time for people to change their 
minds; all of them neglected the size of the stay-home 
element and miscalculated the don’t-know block. Thus 
the sample shown by the calculating machines, while 
quite possibly correct for that day, was very far indeed 
from a proper sample of the “universe” on November 2. 
The science of polling stopped with the machines. From 
then on it was hazardous guesswork. 

Why did the public-opinion experts take such a 
chance? There is an excellent reason, and you and I in 
their places would probably have done the same. In the 
elections of 1936, 1940, and 1944 the samples held firm 
through many rechecks and the election itself. The 
don’t-knows broke down as expected. Thus the pollsters 
had a pretty solid chunk of past experience to go on. 
Having been right three times running, they were ready 
to take a chance, 

It is now clear that the election of 1948 was a very 
different kettle of fish from those earlier three, where 
Mr. Roosevelt was the chief candidate. Most of us, in- 
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cluding the pollsters, did not realize how many ney 
angles and variables had come into the picture. \V, 
thought the past would furnish a good guide to thy 
future, 















ERE is a list of some of the new variables. Mors 

will probably come to light as the analysis procecd;, 
Ail the pollsters are looking for variables behind eye 
bush. Mr. Roper has wisely asked the Social Scien: 
Research Council to aid in the search. 

The disintegration of the Wallace party starting ; 
the early fall threw many voters to Truman. The 
changed their minds faster than the polls could keep wy 
with them. 

The disintegration of the Dixiecrats did the same, 
Roper’s poll on September 9 showed nearly 5,000,00) 
votes for Waiiace and Thurmond combined. On \ 
vember 2 only about 2,000,000 actually voted for then, 

The President's crusade against the Eightieth Con, 
gress obviously got through to the voters, judging by th 
way they slaughtered the unhappy Congressmen. Whi 
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Joe Doakes pulled the lever against that Congressmi i . 





he pulled the Truman lever at the same time, thus re. 
versing the usual “coattail” vote. Here is a strange nev 
variable, 

Labor organizations apparently did some hard, effe: 
tive, and quiet campaigning against the Taft-Hartley ac 
in September and October. 

Corn farmers in the Midwest, according to Mark Sull: 
van, were aroused against Republican John Taber fx 
killing the appropriation to build local granaries. Asi 
result, many had to sell their corn below parity, fv 
they had no place to store it. Truman made the most 0! 
this in his talks to farmers. 

The stay-homes seem to have been mostly Repub: 
cans, and quite possibly because they thought the elec: 
tion was in the bag. If this is true, it constitutes a devas 
tating count against Presidential polls. 

We come finally to what may prove the most signii: 
cant and interesting variable of all, the candidates! |s 
1936, 1940, and 1944 a strong man was running~ 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. People were not half-hearted 
about him; they were for him or against him, with emr 
tion, even violence. Their minds were made up; indees 
one might guess—note the term—that most Americ" 
minds were made up about Roosevelt for twelve yea" 
covering three elections. But we were half-hearted; i 
deed we had difficulty making up out minds about tv 


















































swayed and shifted and finally come over on the Trum# 
side as the more human candidate—at the very last minu‘ 

This hypothesis could explain why the pollsters’ su 
ples held firm for predictions in 1936, 1940, and 1944, 
and went all to pieces in 1948—there was no stf0%} 
man running for people to be emphatic about. A ncig* 
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bor of ours expressed this the day after election. She 
sa life-long Republican in our little Connecticut town, 
| she said, “Why don’t they give us somebody we can 
lly vote for instead of those Landons and Deweys?” 


HAT can we conclude from all this—those of us 
\ who want vo be objective rather than emotional? 
We might list the results as follows: 
First, the machine totals on the dates taken prob- 
y gave reliable results within the allowed margins of 
error—about 4 per cent. People on that day would have 
ted the way they said they would, if at all, but it 
nust be remembered that a large percentage said, “Don’t 
xnow.” Even in October, 7 or 8 per cent reported, ‘Don't 
Second, the pollsters used these machine totals to 
uuke unwarranted predictions about voters’ actions on 
November 2. 
Third, experience in past elections gave them a pretty 
good excuse for this guessing, but sampling theory gave 
them none. A strong man was running in the three past 


Fourth, the new conditions and variables which ap- 
peared in 1948 might be repeated at any time. The 
cientific” polling of Presidential elections, accord- 
agly, may prove a quite impossible objective. It may 
9 beyond the competence of the art. 
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Fifth, even if improved techn ques could guarantee 
accuracy, it is doubtful that such polls are healthy in a 
democracy. They appeal mainly to curiosity and the 
horse-race instinct. I for one would be glad to see therm 
utterly abandoned. I do not believe it is necessary for 
Congress to pass a law. Let the American Association 
for Public Opinion Research make the ban part of its 
ethical code. 

Sixth, although this stupendous misadventure may 
doom polling for political candidates at all levels, it 
does not doom public-opinion research. Sampling theory 
stands firm, as its application in many other fields, such 
as census figures, growth rates, inventory taking, bears 
witness. No one is going to count all the potatoes in the 
lot, or all the stars in the sky, if they can be estimated 
at a tiny fraction of the cost by sampling. 

But the application of this perfectly sound theory to 
the measurement of public opinion, public attitudes, 
wants, likes and dislikes, needs far more research, more 
controlled experiments, and a lot more careful thought. 
There is a tool here of great value. It was used with 
astonishing success in the army, under the direction of 
Dr. Samuel A. Stouffer, and did much to help win the 
war. To throw this tool away because of public mis- 
understanding of its limitations would be a tragedy. It 
would be like abandoning sulfa drugs because a few 
people had suffered seriously from their misuse. 


ugoslavia: Neither East Nor West 


BY ALEXANDER WERTH 


Il. The Five-Year Plan Forever? 
Belgrade, November 
F ALL the countries of Europe Yugoslavia is in 
the most critical economic situation, and if its 
difficulties are allowed to continue, they may 
cting the regime toppling down. The nationalization of 
very shop in the country has dislocated distribution to 
: disastrous extent. At the same time the peasants have 
een discouraged from selling their produce directly 
the consumer, through local markets, and this has 
xteatly aggravated the problem of distribution. To make 
matters worse, transport has largely broken down on 
the UNRRA trucks 


re parts, there is a shortage of gasoline, and 


the roads and the railroads: 





ALEXANDER WERTH, formerly The Nation's cor- 
respondent in Moscow, is now trat eling in Eastern 
Exrope. The first part of this article, printed last week, 
discussed Tito’s political sirengip im the jace of Russian 


, 


hekity. 











Poland has not been delivering nearly as much coal as it 
would have if the Cominform dispute had not broken 
out. The urban population has in consequence suffered 
great hardships. Moreover, large quantities of the food 
pried from a reluctant peasantry are exported. The 
peasants’ dissatisfaction has been admutted by Minister 
of Economy Boris Kidric himself; 


1 
eC 


pleased, he said, with the consum 


they were so little 
is offered them 
for their produce under the 

they failed to turn three billion dinar 

000) of consumer-goods bonds into goods. Probably the 


- 


public tends to attribute even more of its troubles to the 


policy of “export food at any price and starve the | 
consumer” than is warranted by the 
true that Yugoslavia is one of 
countries in Europe today. 
Industrialization is the watchwu 


eo the 


Cominform crisis, with its threat of economic sanctions, 

could have afforded the Yugoslav leaders an excuse to 

, ] } ? > ~~ +1. 

sSiOW Gown industrialization, Dut, paruy to prove to East- 
‘ 


ern Europe that they were good Marxists and partly be- 





cause they seem to 
believe that indus- 
trialization is Yu- 
goslavia’s only 
road to independ- 
ence, they decided 
to go ahead with 
their plans and to 
squeeze the peas- 
ants harder than 
before. The Yugo- 
Communists 





Drawing by Golden 
slav 


really are Communists, and they were not going to be 
stampeded by circumstances into becoming a “Small 
Frecholders’ Party”—though, heaven knows, millions of 
people in Yugoslavia would welcome such a change, 
for it would make life easier. But that, in Tito’s view, 
would be Bukharinism! 

The Russians believe that Tito’s industrialization is 
being carried out at an absurd tempo, and that his agri- 
cultural policy, based on a virtual state monopoly of 
food distribution, is leading to famine in the cities. The 
Yugoslavs, they say, are making the very mistakes the 
Russians themselves made in 1919-20, and the only 
solution for them now is to introduce the N. E. P., that 
is, partially restore private trade and allow the peasants 
temporary freedom to “enrich themselves.” But no. Tito- 
ism means industrialization first and foremost and as 
nearly 100 per cent socialism as possible. 

How well the Five-Year Plan is progressing is very 
hard to say. Kidric’s official utterances, with their use of 
military terminology, are not particularly illuminating; 
hitherto, he has said, industralization was being carried 
out on “a wide front” and often independently of the 
plan, but in 1949, the “most vital year,” the essential 
tasks of industriadization would have to be methodically 
fulfilled. The inference was that after 1949 all would 
become much easier. Privately, however, responsible 
Yugoslav leaders will tell you that “if the East applies 
economic sanctions,” the Five-Year Plan will have to 
be extended to six or seven years. The standing joke in 
Belgrade is “Five-Year Plan Forever.” 

The most serious snag is the shortage of skilled per- 
sonnel—workers, foremen, engineers. Compared with 
Poland and Czechoslovakia—and also Russia, after thirty 
years of training the workers in technical “‘cadres’’— 
Yugoslavia is a remarkably inefficient country. It would 
have been much better if the government had given the 
Tito Youth real training for skilled jobs instead of using 
their physical strength to build tunnels and railways. 
The spirit of the young men is still good, but half-empty 
stomachs cause discontent and frustration in the end. 
A sure sign of the growing discontent may be seen in 
the wisecracks about the government, and about Tito 
personally, whose splendid uniforms and ostentatious 
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villas are gradually superimposing themselves on the 
image of Tito the great Partisan leader. He is still ver 
popular with the army and the proletarian youth— i 
not so popular as when he and the Russians wer, 
friends. 

The breakdown of transport is a second obstacle t 
the progress of industrialization, and the insufficiency of 
deliveries from abroad is a third. It has not been off. 
cially admitted that supplies from the East have been cu: 
off, but they clearly have. Tito himself alluded to the 
economic boycott in his recent speech to the Bor miner;, 
when he said, “We must now pay more dearly elsewher: 
for things which we should normally get from ou 
allies.” He was referring to Rumanian oil and possi); 
also Polish coal and coke, Czechoslovak machinery, and 
perhaps Russian cotton, and Russian and Czech equip. 
ment for the Yugoslav army. 











T THE moment a curious situation exists. In the past 
year Yugoslavia has been developing its trade with 
Switzerland, Sweden, and other Western countries, just 
as the Czech, Poles, and Hungarians have been doing 
without incurring the displeasure of Moscow, But righ 
now the two most important Yugoslav trade delegation; 
are in Moscow and London. The Yugoslavs made some 
important concessions to Great Britain over compens: 
tion, and some weeks ago it seemed certain that an agree: 
ment for trade totaling £15,000,000 up to September, 
1949, would be signed without delay. There have been 
some hitches since, but probably not serious enough to 
cause a breakdown. The Yugoslavs are certainly anxiow 
to insure themselves against an economic boycott by th: 
East. 

The departure of the Yugoslav trade delegation fo: 
Moscow pleasantly surprised the Yugoslav public, whic! 
had thought that “all was over between us.” Whi 
actually happened was this: the Yugoslavs submitted : 
number of concrete proposals about the commodities 
they wished to buy and sell in the Soviet Union. Aft: 
many weeks of waiting they were told that they cou 
send their trade delegation along and that their pro 
posals would be accepted as a basis for discussion. How 
much will actually be accomplished remains to be seca 
Some of the Yugoslav Communists consider it a hopefu 























to the Tito regime, are willing to establish a mods 
ivendi with it. 

Well-informed Yugoslavs tell me that the immedix# 
economic advantages of a trade agreement with Russ 
will be small. Everything will be done on a cash or bars 
basis, without any Russian credits entering into the tra0s 
actions as they do in Russian trade with Poland and & 
other European countries. But any Yugoslav-Russi 
trade agreement at this stage, no matter how small, wi 
be politically important. One wonders how it will af 
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trade with Britain and the United States, on which Tito 


on the 
till very 


1 ' Keen. 
Does Moscow perhaps calculate that it will dis- 
courage the West from helping Yugoslavia? Is the East 
i ping i1ug 
, blowing hot and cold by turns? On almost the very day 


s been telling all his American visitors he is most 


stacie t “hop 3 

- that Moscow invited the Yugoslavs te send their trade 
Avil % A “i 

“en delegation, the leading members of the Yugoslav lega- 


b fae tion in Budapest were kicked around by the police as no 
a diplomats have ever been kicked around before. It looked 


d to t 

min like a deliberate attempt to provoke Tito into breaking 
leew ' off diplomatic relations with Hungary. 
rom 
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Wobbling between East and West, Yugoslavia is ex- 
posing itself to unlimited kicking around by East and 
West alike and to every kind of pressure. A bold move 
by the West could bring it into camp, but who will make 
it as long as the Yugoslav Communists proclaim that they 
are even better Marxists than Stalin? Russia is not 
likely to receive Yugoslavia back into the fold except on 
Russian terms, one of which will be that Tito must go— 
Molotov made that clear in his last speech. In Serbia, 
which is mostly anti-Russian, they are facing the situa- 
tion with heroic stoicism, but in Croatia the criticism is 
becoming more vociferous. 


ome Wanted: Negro Ph. D.’s. 


BY CAREY McWILLIAMS 


the p 

ade wit! St. Louis, November 20 
ties, jus HE struggle to abolish segregated schools continues 
n doing to center in the states of Missouri and Oklahoma. 


The issue was first joined in Missouri in 1938, 
when the Supreme Court ruled that the state would either 
ave to admit Lloyd Gaines, a qualified Negro student, 
the law school of the University of Missouri or pro- 
le equivalent facilities. The state elected, of course, 


an agr 
ptember establish the Lincoln University Law School in St. 
ave b Louis, a first-rate but costly institution with five teachers 

rough to ME 2cd fifty students. Now an amusing postscript is being 
anxiou written to this new Missouri Compromise. 

tt by the After the Gaines case was decided, the N.A.A.C.P. 


srought similar test suits in Oklahoma and Texas. These 
“Southern” 


ution states had the advantage of being sufficiently 

ic, which { ' have segregated schools and sufficiently “Western” to 
” Wha MB sford a fairly favorable climate of opinion in which to 
mitted rest the issue. There was also more pressure from Negroes 
modi to enter the graduate schools in these states than else- 


yn. After JMR Where, and the personal risks to the litigants were not so 
great as they might have been in Alabama or South Caro- 


ey cou 

1eir p «na. When other states in the segregation belt saw the 
on. H N.A.A.C.P. carrying the fight from Missouri to Okla- 
be s toma and Texas, they realized that they would be next 
. hope a the list. They have therefore been attempting to meet 
-oncile the court’s requirement in the Gaines case by improving 
a? | he quality of their Negro colleges. In doing so they 

ave ushered in flush times for Negro Ph.D.'s. 

nmediat The necessity of bolstering up its hastily improvised 


hh Russa ff 2w school for Negroes caused Texas recently to try to 
or bartet MR duce Dean Scovel Richardson and the entire faculty to 
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y-Russid Nation. His latest book is "A Mask for Privilege: Anti- 
nai, ¥ Semitism in America.” 














leave Lincoln University Law School and come to Hous- 
ton. The bait was declined, but a prospective addition to 
to Texas by the offer of 
$8,000 a year, approximately twice the salary which Lin- 


the Lincoln faculty was lured 


coln would have paid. Negro institutions in Florida, 
Louisiana, Tennessee, Maryland, and West Virginia are 
raiding the border states in search of Negro Ph.D.'s. 
Little consideration is given to teaching experience or 
personal qualifications. What the raiders want is ad- 
vanced degrees, on the assumption that if a sufficient 
number of faculty members have them, then the Negro 


equal or the states white 


4 


institutions will be the 
colleges. 

With the Southern states actively bidding against one 
another, the salary scale in Negro colleges is going up 
by leaps and bounds. Thoroughly aware of the dilemma 
of the states, young Negro Ph.D.'s have been signing 
one-year contracts and accepting a higher offer the next 
year from some more desperate Southern school. As 
might be expected, Texas seems to be the final and high- 
est bidder. In addition to offering fancy salaries, segre- 
gated Negro colleges are holding out the inducement of 
attractive campus and dormitory facilities and empha- 
sizing the “congenial social atmosphere.” 


Many of the beneiiciari€és Of this 


originally from the South, got their degrees in border- 
state institutions, and are now being “invited” to re- 


turn to states which had denied them opportunity for 
professional training. Of course the border states also are 
having to increase the salaries of Negro faculty mem- 


bers. 


In Missouri other pressures are steadily weakening Jim 
i & 
Crow educational policies. For more thar 1 sixty years there 


have been two teachers’ organizations, one for white 


sation: sam Oo ae ae. oe 
teacners, ome for Negro teacher 


after six years of aeDate and agitat 
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ion unanim 1 a resolution 


Teachers’ Associat 


rescinding its white-membership clause. Even teachers 


ously adopte 
from the rural areas of southeastern Missouri finally voted 
for the resolution. Negro teachers, though they will 
maintain a separate organization for the time being to 
deal with special problems, are joining the Missouri State 
‘Teachers’ Once ali teachers are 
united in a single professional organization, the ana- 
chronistic nature of segregated schools will be further 
emphasized. 

Another powerful influence against segregation in 
Missouri is provided by the changing proportions of 
whites and Negro pupils in the St. Louis schools. In the 
1923-24 school year 84,760 white and 13,491 Negro 
pupils were enrolled in the public schools of St. Louis. 
Today the white enrolment has declined to 62,612 and 
the Negro has jurnped to 25,251. The change is due not 
only to the growth of the Negro population but to the 
flight of white residents to the separately incorporated 
suburbs and the steadily increasing enrolment of white 
children in the parochial schools. (In St. Louis the Catho- 
lics, the Lutherans, and the Christian Scientists maintain 
school systems from the first grade through high school.) 
The Negro schools are naturally more crowded than the 
white, but administrators cannot turn over unused space 
in white schools to Negro students, and every effort to 


Association en masse. 


ITHIN the next few years, according to pres- 
ent plans, Middle Eastern oil products costing 
more than two bil!ion dollars will be purchased 

by or for countries participating in the European Recov- 

ery Program. Under the present world-pricing system 
for oil, close to half that amount will be raked in as profit 
by American, British, and Dutch oil companies. This 
billion-dollar take will come out of the pockets of 

American taxpayers. 

The Economic Cooperation Administration is the 
middleman in this setup. The E. C. A, has been buying 
Middle Eastern oil for Europe at an average price of 
over $2.65 a barrel. But the cost of producing this oil, 
including royalties and depreciation charges, is less than 
50 cents a barrel. Thus the oil companies are making a 
profit of more than $2 on every barrel of oil purchased 
by the E.C.A. at Persian Gulf ports for delivery to 





SYDNEY J]. NEAL has made an extensive study of 
the oil industry for a research thesis at the University 
of Chicago. 














Oil Profits and E. RB. P. 
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change the character of a school mects with sharp 
Opposition. 

These cumulative pressures account for the fact that 
the two houses of the Missouri legislature recently con- 

urred in a resolution creating an Equal Rights Commis. 
sion. The commission is now holding hearings es 
out the state, seeking suggestions on how to implement 
the “equal rights” guaranty of the state constitution 
Before 1945 segregated schools were mandatory in Mis 
souri. The new constitution adopted in that year pro- 
vided that the legislature might authorize local scho 
districts to establish unsegregated schools but retained 
the other features of the original provision, The appoint- 
ment of the Equal Rights Commission seems a sign th: 
the Missourians are inclined to take the logical nex 
step, that is, abolish segregated schools. The resolutio 
creating the Equal Rights Commission, incidentally, was 
drafted by Scovel Richardson, the able dean of the 
cola University School of Law, who seems determined 
to abolish the position he now holds. 

The Southern states obviously feel that the example 
of Missouri shows them how to meet the Gaines decisio: 
but the course of events in Missouri since 1938 is clearl; 
the beginning of an inexorable process by which the 
whole South will ultimately be forced to abolish segre- 








gated schools. 









Europe. The Middle East is now supplying about onc 
third of all the oil shipped under the E. R. P., and by 
1951 it is expected to be supplying over 80 per cent oi 
Europe's oil requirements. 

During the past twenty-five years the world price for 
oil has been based upon prices prevailing at United 
States Gulf Coast ports. This made some economic sense 
when most of the oil moving in world tiade was sh pps 
out of those ports. Since the end of World War II, 
ever, the United States has imported more oil th 
has exported, and thus there is no longer any economic 
justification for this pricing system. It simply enables 
companies which produce oil more cheaply in foreign 














have obtained control of the vast oil resources of tht 
Middle East and are developing them very efficiently. 
The average output per well is over 4,000 barrels a 2 
while in the United States it is only about 35 len 
day. 

On June 27, 1948, Senator Joseph C. O'Mahoney of 
Wyoming sent a telegram to Eugene Holman, presides 
of Standard Oil (New Jersey), charging that “undet 
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present world pricing system for petroleum there is 
no competition among any of the companies, foreign or 
domestic, which produce oil in the Middle East.” The 
facts support the Senator’s charge. Approximately thirty- 
two billion barrels of proved or indicated reserves exist 
in the Middle East. Most of those reserves are in four 
countries which border on the Persian Gulf—lIran, Jraq, 
Kuwait, and Saudi Arabia. In each country a single com- 
pany has a monopoly of the oil concessions. The four 
oncession-holding companies are owned by eight oil 
companies, four of which have interests in more than 
me country. The Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, con- 

lled by the British government, and the Royal Dutch 
Shell group have an interest in the concession-holding 
ompanies in Iran, Iraq, and Kuwait. Standard Oil of 
New Jersey and Socony-Vacuum Oil have an interest in 
the concession-holding companies in Iraq and Saudi 
Arabia. The following table shows how interrelated are 
the interests of the eight oil companies: 


MIDDLE EASTERN OIL CONCESSIONS 


Ce NCE ssion-L olding 
com pan) Ownership percentage 
British Gov't, 52.5 
Royal Dutch Shell, 25 
Individually owned 22.5 


Iran Anglo-Iranian Oil 


> 


Anglo-Iranian Oil, 24 
Royal Dutch Shell, 24 
French Gov’ t-Controlled, 
Co., 24 
Socony-Vacuum Oil and 
Standard Oil (New 
Jersey), 24 
Gulf Oil Corp., 50 
Anglo-Iranian Oil, 50 
Standard Oil of Califor- 
nia, 30 
The Texas Company, 30 
Standard Oil (New Jer- 
sey), 30 
Socony-Vacuum Oil, 10 


Iraq Iraq Petroleum 
eroup 


Kuwait Kuwait Oil 


Arabian-American 
Oil (ARAMCO) 


Saudi 
Arabia 


In addition to the joint ownership of oil concessions, 
there are other bonds which tie the policies of the com- 
panies together. The Standard Oil Company (New Jer- 
sey) recently consummated a deal with the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company whereby Standard will purchase 
large quantities of oil from Iran and Kuwait during 
the next ten years. In return Standard will help to 
finance a pipe line from Iran to the Mediterranean. 

In the face of these facts Mr. Holman told Senator 
O'Mahoney that to his knowledge there was no uniform 
pricing system for petroleum, and that Standard of New 
Jetsey’s prices were established independently and re- 
flected competitive world-wide market conditions. He 
admitted, however, that Standard of New Jersey was 
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offering crude-oil products for sale to E. R. P. countries 
at prices generally based on Gulf Coast prices plus 
freight charges from the actual loading point. 

The oil companies maintain that prices have been 
kept on that basis in order to “meet competition.” The 
argument of the petroleum industry, domestic as well 
as international, has always been that a uniform price 
is the natural result of competition. The Cities Service 
Company, for example, has said, “The leveling of prices 
in respect to a common product is a natural process in 
competitive American business and is not peculiar te 
he petroleum industry.” Socony-Vacuum Oi] Company 
phrases it as follows: “It is axiomatic that any more 
or less staple product, such as fuel oils, will be sold 
in a given market-place at the same time at the same 
openly published prices. This is the direct result of 
con petition.” 

It must be remembered, however, that the rules which 
would operate in a free-market economy do not apply to 
the international petroleum industry. In a free market, 
when the margin between price and cost of production 1s 
unduly large, new enterprises are expected to enter the 
field, and the consequent increase in supply is sup- 
posed to force a reduction of the profit margin. Such a 
process is impossible in the world’s oil production. No 
potential competitor can develop the rich oil resources 
of the Middle East without the permission of the eight 
oil companies which now control them. The reasonable- 
ness of profits under such conditions will always be 
determined by the oil companies concerned. 

OW dependent is the success of E. R. P. on Middle 

Eastern oil? The Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce of the House of Representatives stated 
that the preservation of existing facilities and the carry- 
ing out of the large expansion now contemplated in the 
Middle East were necessary for meeting the present petro- 
leum requirements of the European Recovery Program. 
The State Department, moreover, informed the com- 


mittee that it had “not developed any alternative plan 


, for supplying the requirements of the participating coun- 


tries in the European Recovery Program in the event 
Middle East oil {should} not be avarlable in the amounts 
necessary to mect the reduced requirements. [In such 
event} a full review of the energy requirements under 
the program would be required.” 

, therefore, that within 
the limits imposed by the scarcity of steel and the war- 
fare in Palestine the expansion programs of the Middle 
Eastern oil companies will proceed according to sched- 
ule. It also seems reasonable to expect that those oil 
companies will continue to add to the “amazing picture 
of corporate greed” which Senator Owen Brewster of 


Maine 


navy purchases of Middle Eastern oil. 


encountered when his committee investigated 
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THE WHITE GODDESS 


PE - s 
All saints revile her, 


and all 


soper m 


Ruled by the God Apollo's golden mean— 
In scorn of which we sailed to find ner 


In distant regions likeliest to hold her 


4 


] 


Whom we desired above all things to know, 
Sister of the mirage and echo. 


It was a virtue not to stay, 


To go our headstrong and heroic way 
Seeking her out at the volcano’s head, 
Among pack ice, or where the track had faded 


Beyond the cavern of the seven sleepers: 

Whose broad high brow was white as any lepet’s, 
Whose eyes were blue, with rowan-berry lips, 
With hair curled honey-colored to white hips. 


The sap of spring in the young wood a-stir 
Will celebrate with green the Mother, 

And every song-bird shout awhile for her; 
But we are gifted, even in November 

Lawest of seasons, with so huge a sense 

Of her nakedly worn magnificence 

We forget cruelty and past betrayal, 

Heedless of where the thunderstroke may fall. 


ROBERT GRAVES 


THOMAS MANN’S “DOCTOR FAUSTUS” 


BY STEPHEN SPENDER 


HIS is an occasion when I regret 
being a reviewer, that is, a kind of 
middle man who has to offer more or 
less cursory opinions about an important 
book before it is passed on to readers, 
on the one side, and the longer judg- 
ment of critics, on the other. It is grati- 
fying to be able to say, at least, that 
Thomas Mann’s book* contains many 
marvels. A wonderful essay on the later 
compositions of Beethoven; amazing di- 
gressions, such as the description of the 
collection of crystals belonging to the 
father of Herr Mann’s hero; masterly 
passages of virtuosity in the style of an 
earlier German, admirably translated 
by H. T. Lowe-Porter: these are among 
the things which tempt me to say “mar- 
velous,”” and leave it at that. 
Nevertheless, it is necessary to indi- 
cate my very grave misgivings, hoping 
that later critics will show that I am 
wrong. In order to give the grounds of 


*Alfred A. Knopf, $3.50. 


these misgivings I must describe the 
book. 

Adrian Leverkiihn is a German com- 
poser, born in 1885, who dies in 1940. 
“Doctor Faustus” purports to be his 
biography, written by his lifelong friend 
Serenus Zeitblom. It is not a biography, 
of course, but a novel masquerading as 
a biography; though even here one be- 
comes rather confused, because it if were 
true biography, one would criticize it 
for its opaqueness, its extreme ambigu- 
ity, and the layers and layers of other 
people's lives under which Dr. Zeitblom 
chooses to bury information the reader 
would like to have about his hero. The 
biography is in a sense too an autobiog- 
raphy of Zeitblom himself, full of his 
preoccupations about Germany during 
the Second World War. It contains 
about as much autobiography as, one 
hazards, the discreet Dr. Zeitblom would 
ever tell. 


The story of Leverkiihn’s life is 


rather simple, though buried under tre. 
mendous complexities. Leverkithn, who 
is a man of transcendental genius, is 4 
modern Faust who makes pact with the 
devil, selling his soul into damnation 
in order that he may compose pre 
music in the style of the twelve-ton: 
or row system of Arnold Schoenberg 
The story is told in a series of im. 
mense digressions, with occasional 3! 
too rare plunges into direct narration 
The earlier digressions—for which D: 
Zeitblom apologizes—seem to me to 
have a brilliant consistency with th: 
main purpose of the novel lacking in t! 
Jater ones, where at times one almos: 
loses sight of Leverkiihn. The accoun: 
of Father Leverkiihn’s house, of the 
lectures given by the strangely inspired J 
music-master at Adrian’s school, and th: 
wonderful description of the theologic: 
college, project more of Leverkuehn 
than the later accounts of the life o 
Munich society after World War | 
Later critics may well disagree wi: 
my view that the portrait of Leverkiih: 
is only partially successful. What D: 
Mann never fails to convey is the sens 
of awe before dynamic genius. On: 
feels—as in one wonderful chapter 0! 
“Lotte in Weimar’’—that Thomas Mann 
understands genius on the Goethe: 
Beethovenian scale. He can convey the 









































more actively than other minds, enor 
mously fertile, reaching to heights an: 
depths of experience unknown *o 
men. Yet Leverkiihn remains a some: 
what abstract, withdrawn figure, a statu: 
of genius carved in ice. 

Probably the profound developmes! 
of Leverkiihn’s personality is to be di 
covered in the many descriptions of his 
compositions which fill a good part of 
the book. Here Thomas Mann ‘has sure! 
chosen for himself and his reader th: 
most unrewarding method of describing 
the development of character—througi 
enormous descriptions of enormo: 
musical works which are fictitious. Ai 
best the description of works of art io 
novels always seems to me to exercist 
little more hold over the reader's im 
agination than a macabre fascination 
and at best verbal descriptions of mus 
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wre a refined literary torture. But when 
one has a combination of description of 
fictitious art and the elaborated program 
note devoted to music, even the genius 
of Thomas Mann scarcely produces an 
effect which is less than dense and frus- 
trating. Yet it is in these accounts of his 
musical compositions—immensely ingen- 
jous and convincing—that the inmost 
development of the isolated character of 
Leverkiihn is buried. 

The important moral question which 
later critics will have to discuss is: 
“Why is Leverkiihn supposed to be so 
wicked?” or “Is the sense of evil real- 
ized in his behavior and actions?” 
Thomas Mann has always been obsessed 
with the idea of the daemonic in genius, 
the inhumanity of men of genius. Lever- 
kiihn is also obsessed with the idea of 
his own wickedness. His sense of guilt 
at the end drives him mad, and he ac- 
cuses himself, among other things, of 
having slept with a mermaid, killed a 
child who died of meningitis, perverted 
his theological studies in order to create 
rt against God instead of for him, and 
employed devilry in order to compose 
his music. The first two of these self- 
accusations it is difficult, within the 
context of the book, to take seriously. 
Indeed, one can only sympathize with 
Leverkiihn in his feeling that he had 
incurred in his own soul the horrible 
cosmic guilt which permits a child to die 
of spinal meningitis. As for the theo- 
logical crime, it does not shock us in 
the context of the values of the world of 
Thomas Mann or Dr. Zeitblom, which 
is essentially agnostic and humanist. We 
are left feeling that composing music 
is diabolic. And here indeed we are close 
to a sense of guilt about art which per- 
vades much of Thomas Mann’s writing. 
But one has to ask, ‘““Why is the ar- 
tistic genius wicked?” and one is left 
with the answers—“because it is de- 

tibed by Goethe as daemonic” and ‘‘be- 
cause the man of artistic genius with- 
draws himself from human affairs.” 
Myself, I cannot believe that even in 
an extreme form, even say, in the case 
of Rimbaud, the artistic genius is wicked. 
Artists may cause people to suffer; in- 
deed, they usually do; and to those who 
suffer for them, and to themselves, this 
is depressing and even may take evil 
forms, But, nevertheless, viewed in the 
broadest human terms, the “wickedness” 
of the artistic genius consists in taking 


away from humanity with one hand 
what the artist gives back most munifi- 
cently with the other: withdrawing from 
human relations or destroying them in 
order to give humanity back his gifts by 
which it is immensely enriched. 

Some reviewers have suggested that 
there is an intended parallel between 
Leverkiihn and Hitler. If this is so, it 
seems to me misplaced. The Nazis were 
destroyers, not creators, and they really 
did seriously wicked things, far worse 
than composing atonal symphonies and 
cantatas. 

Ultimately the sense of wickedness 
is the same as the sense of goodness, 
and, in fact, Thomas Mann’s works are 
distinguished by a certain lack of this 
sense in its most supreme form. Thomas 
Mann has a sense of the aesthetic; he 
also has a sense of the decadent, the 
destructive, which approaches at times 
to a sense of evil. But the problem 
which brings him closest to real evil is 
that of evil in the universe, such as 
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the spinal meningitis which can kill a 
small child. Certainly this is a terrible 
problem, but it is not the same as per- 
sonal evil, the sin of selling one’s soul 
to the devil, the evil of Goebbels or 
Faust. 

To me, working within the re- 
viewer's conditions of pressure and dis- 
traction, there appears to be something 
miscast and misconceived about “Doctor 
Faustus.” On one level: Leverkithn 
does fail to be a convincing character. 
On a deeper level: perhaps a great artist 
cannot sell his soul to the devil, cannot 
damn himself eternally, or he would not 
be able to create. On a still deeper level: 
perhaps what is misconceived is the na 
ture of diabolic evil itself. After all, 
Thomas Mann is not Dostoevski. But 
here I approach realms of serious critic- 
ism which should not be permitted to 
the mere reviewer. I am brought back 
to saying that nevertheless this is a 
marvelous book, literally marvelous, full 


of marvels. STEPHEN SPENDER 


THE STUDY OF MYTH 
By RICHARD CHASE 


R at least three decades critics, 
poets, and novelists have been courc- 
ing mythology with an intensity un- 
paralleled since the Renaissance. And a 
new book by E. M. Butler called “The 
Myth of the Magus,”* rather thin and 
unimportant in itself, serves to remind 
us that for most literary people th 
Cambridge school of “anthropology,” 
founded by Jane Harrison with the as- 
sistance of J. G. Frazer and others, has 
been for many years now the ultimate 
authority on the origin and nature of 
myth, Miss Butler, a professor of Ger- 
man at Cambridge, tries to construct a 
coherent myth of the careers of such 
“magi” as Zoroaster, Moses, Christ, 
Merlin, Faust, and Rasputin. During 
the nineteenth century a mythicizing 
amateur would have relied on one of 
the two main theories of the time. He 
would have assumed (1) that myths 
are primitive science, tales which try to 
explain natural or social phenomena in 
metaphorical language—since n 
exact language was available—or (2) 
that myths are poetic representations of 
the vicissitudes of the sun and 
The first theory, actually very ancient, 


more 


moon. 


*The Macmillan Company. $3.75. 


was advocated by the Victorian ration- 
alists, who stemmed from the En 


enment, and the 





light- 
second was advocated 
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philologists whe 


I 
sensibilities were formed by Romanti- 


mostly by German 


cism and whose field of knowledge was 
and the alleged primitive ‘‘Ary- 


But Miss Butler tells us 


behind” the story of each magus 


Sanscrit 


India. 
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they had unfortunately not yet 
sloped a true science of history. And 


it is interesting to suppose that Little 
Red Riding Hood being swallowed up 
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PROLOGUE AND SONG* 


I, who mourn the distant vistas of mankind, 


The stooks, like castles built of gold, 


Flashing on far horizons, 


The voices of the priests and cries of warriors 


United to create a myth, life-giving, 

I can tell how far we have descended, 

How thickly muffled, numbed, how far condemned— 
Without the gambler’s hope to a gambler’s life, 
Where the highest prize is a week in a Butlin Camp, 


And the forfeit, a star's disruption. 


a 


+ 


“O, Huntsman, when will the hunting stop; 
I 


And the spring begin; 


And the first star-eyed blossoms 


I 


Sprinkle earth’s dull skin, 


And Man’s sorrow be again 


Of divine ordination, 
Not this evil, dull fruit 
Of Man’s negation ? 


In all | 


lands under wide skies found 


Men turn down the light and burrow 


Like moles in the ground; 


Only bully, bore and busybody 


In beetle-armour clad 


Scuttle round and hurry round 


With hearts that are glad. 


Has no man the courage to forbid it, 
Now that the hounds are so near; 

Has all the world no man to rid it 

Of the hearts that have caused-this fear, 
Of the icy hearts and the bragging voices, 
So that all the world rejoices 

In a day when death was dear?” 


* From “Demos the Emperor, 


ished. 
by the wolf is, behind the symbolic 
facade, the sun being swallowed up by 
night or winter. But such explanations, 
though not always “wrong,” now seem 
suspiciously simple. The persistent ra- 
tionalism of Western civilization has led 
mythologists ever since Bacon’s treatise 
on the gods to interpret myth as if it 
were science, philosophy, or allegory. 
But one large truth seems finally to have 
emerged from this somewhat murky 
field of speculation: however philosoph- 
ical or allegorical it may be, myth 
literature, Poetic literature is the only 
thing myth can be equated with without 
seriously underrating its richness and 
distorting its bearing upon life. This 
obvious fact has sometimes been grudg- 
ingly admitted—the Greeks knew that 
“myth” meant “‘story.” But as if they 
found the idea that myth is literature 


a Secular Oratorio,’ 


OSBERT SITWELL 
* soon to be pub 


at once too elementary and too momen- 
tous, students of mythology have gen- 
erally preferred to speak of myth as if 
it were something else. This accords 
very well with the critical fallacy of 
diseussing literature as if it were soci- 
ology or economics or philosophy. Most 
literary people are now wise in the 
ways of avoiding this fallacy when they 
talk of literature, but not when they 
speak of myth. 

The Cambridge mythologists have 
their own ways of denying the literary 
qualities of myth. Yet there can be no 
doubt that their theory is more im- 
pressive than earlier theories. Consider 
the poetic, moral, and cultural meanings 
in a ritual pattern which, as Miss Butler 
Outlines it, includes the mysterious or 
divine origin of the hero, portents 
which occur at his birth, perils menacing 
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his infancy, initiation into a cult or 4 
social system, far wanderings in search 
of wisdom, a magical contest with ap 
evil opponent, trial or persecution, g 
sacrificial last scene, a violent or mys- 
terious death, resurrection. Heroes whose 
careers more or less coincide with this 
pattern will easily occur to the reader— 
Hercules, Oedipus, Beowulf, Tolstoy's 
Pierre, Henry James's Hyacinth Robin. 
son, Melville's Ahab and Ishmael. The 
ease with which the mind associates 
these heroes should indicate to us that 
we are not dealing with two absolutely 
distinct phenomena—myth on the one 
hend and literature on the other. In 
each case we are dealing with literature, 
or, if you wish, mythical literature. The 
importance of the Cambridge theory is 
that the events it correctly attributes to 
the career of the dying god have oc. 
curred over and over again in poetic 
story from the beginning of history: 
they are central and basic in the fictional 
plots which have interested countless 
poets. But by no stretch of the imagina- 
tion can this ritual pattern be said to 
underlie all myths. The number of 
myths it does not underlie is over 
whelmingly great. 

The Cambridge school of mythology 
is a curiously parochial movement of 
the kind one might predict (and Toyn- 
bee does predict) would appear in 4 

eclining Christian empire—the idea of 
the death and rebirth of God suiting 
the Christian mentality as well as it suits 
the mood of modern England, a Helleo- 
istic mood, as Gilbert Murray once 
intimated in ‘The Five Stages of Greek 
Religion.” The Cambridge scholars and 
those whom they have decisively influ- 
enced tend to be either, like Frazer, 
programmatically anti-Christian or, like 
T. S. Eliot and Toynbee, programmuati- 
cally Christian. I am not prepared a 
the moment to assess the following 
facts: nevertheless, the founder of the 
movement was a woman—RMiss Harri 
son; many other women, including Miss 
Jessie L. Weston and Miss Edith Stt- 
well, have taken up the theory; and— 
the chief American branch of the school 
flourishes at Bennington College. 

One gathers from such American a0 
thropologists as Boas, Ruth Benedict, 
and Paul Radin that the theory of the 
Cambridge school is no more firmly | 
founded in anthropological fact than 
previous categorical theories. To begia 
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the United States is helping its Sasacae 
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improve transportation, increase food yields 
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To Make the People Strong 


By A. EDWARD STUNTZ 
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The Myth of the Magus 


By E. M. BUTLER 











New revelation of a great poet 


The first biography to reconstruct 
completely the poetic and intellectual 
growth of the poet Yeats, and to show the 
connection between the strange, romantic 
events of his life and the pattern of his mind. It reveals the poet's 
art as a mirror of conflict between his emotions and ideas. $5.00 


Yeats: the Man and the Masks 


By RICHARD ELLMANN 
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Lucy Robins Lang‘s 


life story covers four exciting 
decades in U.S. labor history 


Lucy Robins Lang carried on 


‘the fight to free Eugene Debs and all 


litical prisoners after World War 
. She managed and directed the fight 
for Tom Mooney’s release from 
prison. She was an intimate friend 
of Emma Goldman in her unceasing 
struggle for freedom of speech. She 
gave special aid in the tragic strike 
of the United Mine Workers in 
1922. She worked indefatigably for 
Samuel Gompers and was one of his 
closest friends and advisers. 
Her autobiography recounts 
a colorful career devoted to unceas- 
ing effort for the economic, social, 
and industrial welfare of workers. 
And because she writes as she has 
always lived—as a vital and very fem- 
inine woman — every page reflects 
her love of people, her zest for living 
and adventure. $3.50 
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A brilliant work on Latin-American bistory 


This successor to The Rise of the Spanish-American 
Empire is a vivid chronicle tracing the forces that shaped the 
destiny of Spain’s empire in the Americas, Salvador de Mada- 
riaga, called “the most successful interpreter of the Iberian world 
to the Anglo-Saxon” (New York Times) clears up many mis- 


The Fall of the 
Spanish American Empire 


By SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA 
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“Enlightening and clarify- 
ing conclusions” = 


Philadelphia Inquirer 


"A study of the constitu- 
tional aspects of the Presidency 
which emerged in the first his- 
toric period from April to De 
cember, 1789 — precedent- 
making days which went far to 
determine the whole future of 
the office. Of interest to all stu- 
dents of constitutional history 
and government. $4.00 


The American 
Presidency in 
Action: 1789 


By JAMES HART 














a ( 10ugh y are 
o! ) | i inthropolog 

mé¢ eone who makes careful 
st of primitive cultures. They are 
artiquarians and aesthetic or religious 
theorists. To att e a myth of the 
dying rod, as Frazer repeatedly does, to 
a culture one knows scar ely more about 


than Herodotus knew about the Hyper- 
boreans 


an anthropologist. The claim that the 


is certainly not to function as 


myth of the dying god is universal 
among primitive peoples is denied 
by the American anthropologists; and 
though something like it is found in 
various parts of the world, it is pre- 
eminently characteristic of high barbaric 
cultures in the Mediterranean basin, the 
only area the Cambridge scholars have 
studied with any care. One would think 
that such facts as these would queil the 
enthusiasm of epigoni of the Cambridge 
school like Stanley Edgar Hyman, .who 
in his “The Armed Vision” chides 
Constance Rourke for not finding the 
same ritual forms in American folk art 


that Jane Harrison found in primitive 


Greece. 










Fresh and 
fascinating light on the 
race question 


BLACK 
opYSSEY 


The story of the 
Negro in Americ@ 







by Roi Ottley 


“Offers the reader dota . . . which 
have either been suppressed or 





distorted in many of the more of- 
ficial histories.”—N. Y. Stor 


| "More than a political history . . . 
skillfully combines anecdote with 
breadth of observation.” 

—N. Y. Times 


$3.50 at all becksteres 
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There is something inescapably Brit- 
ish and/or high-church in the notion of 
the Cambridge school that ritual uni- 
versally precedes myth, both in history 


and In 


1 in importance, and that myth is a 
derivative of ritual. There is apparently 
no such undeviating evolution as this 


implies. Myth may derive from ritual. 
But the most cursory glance at a book 
by one of the American anthropologists 
—for example, Boas’s “Race, Language, 
and Culture’’—will show that ritual can 
derive from myth. Even more striking is 
the fact that in primitive societies, as 
in civilized ones, there is such a thing 
as secular myth: a primitive mythical 
literature may be created quite apart 
from religious ritual. Myth is freer, 
richer, and more spontaneous than is 
usually realized. 

The Cambridge school tends to ex- 
plain away the real content of myth by 
saying, whenever myth grows knotty 
and complex in its representation of a 
human crisis: ‘Here we see that behind 
the myth there looms the ritual of the 
dying god.” The plain fact is that the 
Cambridge school is vastly more right 
than it knows when it attributes the 
inner dynamism of myth to the life and 
death of the dying god. For the god’s 
career is, by wondrous and infinite im- 
plication, exactly the fantasy of every 
human being about himself. At this 
point a momentous choice of method 
must be made, and to that end I invite 
the reader to compare Miss Butler's ac- 
count of Moses with Freud’s, in his 
“Moses and Monotheism.” In the myth 
of Moses, Freud saw, not a garbled 
transcription of an alleged ritual, but 
a poetic account of typical human crises, 
an account of man’s mind totally in- 
volved in the human contexts of* fantasy 
and reality. In summoning myth out of 
the temple and seating it in man’s im- 
agination Freud indicated, it seems to 
me, the direction the study of myth can 
at present most profitably take. 

The study of myth is the most back- 
ward of the humanities. We are still in 
the alchemy stage. For though we no 
longer try to reduce cucumbers to sun- 
shine, we go right on trying to reduce 
myth to primitive science, hidden mes- 
sages from Mu, phallic symbols, solar 
symbols, or rituals. In short, we seem 
wilfully to blind ourselves to the lit- 
erary quality of myth, as if we chose 
not to be moved by its beautiful re- 











flection of our lives. As an admirabj. 
American anthropologist, Ruth Benedic 
said, it is ironic that scholars and critic 
should have labored so_ persistent; 
“under the incubus of theories explaiy. 
ing seven-headed monsters and mag 
swords as survivals of primordial P ' 
ditions, allegories of the sun and moog 
or of the sex act, or etiological ph. 
losophizing and have ignored the y 
confined role of the human imaginatiog 
in the creation of mythology.” 















Portrait of Hopkins 
ROOSEVELT AND HOPKINS; AN 
INTIMATE HISTORY. By Robe: 
E. Sherwood. Harper and Brothers, 
$6. 
OBERT SHERWOOD'S remarkab 
book on Harry Hopkins adds 
another volume to the yet meager shelf 
of indispensable books on the Roosevelt 
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era. In his introduction Mr. Sherwoodll 





pays generous tribute to the earlie 
works by Frances Perkins and by Henry 
L. Stimson and McGeorge Bundy; it 
perhaps sufficient indication of the quil- 
ity of ‘Roosevelt and Hopkins” to say 
that it is in the same class as “The 
Roosevelt I Knew’ and “On Act 
Service.” In certain respects, indeed, it 
will be of even greater interest to the 
general reader and of greater value to 
the historian. It is more detailed in 13 
narrative and more massive in its do 
mentation; and its manner combines 
brilliantly the personal insights of a 
sensitive and sympathetic friend with 
the detachment of a shrewd observet 
who came upon the scene long after 
the Hopkins-Roosevelt relationship had 
been established. 

Harry Hopkins was a puzzling figurt 
to most Americans, including many whe 
knew him well. “I seem to turn out: 
mixture of a Baptist preacher and a race 
track tout,” Hopkins remarked afte 
reading his own New Yorker profile 
There were always what seemed to b 
these baffling combinations in him: the 
harness-maker’s son fascinated by hig 
life; the social worker in cafe society; 
the radical New Dealer transformed 10 
to the single-minded advocate of tot 
war and the buddy of Churchill, Ma 
shall, and King. 

Mr. Sherwood makes an able attempt 
to resolve the apparent contradictions. 
Unfortunately, he did not get to know 
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in admirable , oe 
- " ’ <ins well until 1940, and Hopkins’s 
uth Bened , ; 
New Deal career is compresse d into 
rS and Critics ey: 
about one hundred pages of text. This 
Dersistent 
part is written with sympathy and on 


ries explain. 


a basis of careful research but without 


and ma 
leieliel on idvantage of Sherwood’s personal 
ralal ‘ ; 
participation in events which gives spe- 
nN and mooie ! a p 
“ae vitality to the rest of the book. But 
Pic , ge : 
ey is Sherwood’s firm belief that Hop- 
Tec He un. ‘ 
a kins remained at heart a New Dealer 
Ma LP inatic 


a to the end. In the midst of the tensions 
1943, for example, he could find 

time to meditate upon the strategy of 

post-war domestic problems. The Bev- 
KINS: AN or ige Plan approach, with its empha- 
By Robe: sis on social security as the cornerstone, 
d Brothers semed to him wrong; ‘‘what we have 
to provide,” he wrote, 
ia terms of full employment.” 


sy. 


“is real security 
Such re- 


fT kK a 
skin ad irks as these lead Sherwood to coa- 
mee ude that ‘Hopkins had not entirely 
OP aaa hanged his character; he was getting 
a jy for the day when, the present 
1. ...1:.fM world conflict having ended in total 
1 by y, he would resume his career as 
eal fighter for the extension and amplifi- 
f th cation of the New Deal.” 


aoe Hopkins, of course, did pretty much 


, a bandon the New Deal in the course 
On A of the war. “I'm getting sick and tired 
ad of having to listen to complaints from 
—_ se goddam New Dealers,” he re- 
ake aarked to Sherwood in a moment of 
ited ; extreme irritability; and he resented in- 
ee reasingly the intrusions of domestic 
A reform upon the larger questions of 
a: Hs AB global strategy. Many of his old friends 
a ¥ i Jost faith in him during this period. Yet 
- Hopkins was essentially right; in 1942 
on the increase in production of landing 
ae craft was much more important than the 
survival of the National Youth Ad- 

ing figure ristration or the Farm Security 
Seeties Administration; and liberals who ob- 
ap jected to Hopkins’s somewhat melodra- 


oe 4 fe matic brusqueness then may now be 
soled by the evidence of the extra- 


ced . . 

» profile A odinary burdens he was carrying in the 
J sm hel Wat effort itself. Sherwood shows de- 
h fe coively what a crucial figure Hopkins 


be | fm was in the achievement of victory. The 
sharp, emphatic intelligence, the quick 
perception into the heart of the prob- 
which made Churchill call him 
‘Lord Root of the Matter,” the im- 
patience with red tape, and the driving, 
ging capacity to get things done— 
these qualities, in alliance with his 
unique rapport with the President, en- 
aoled him in a myriad astonishing ways 






to break bottlenecks, clarify policies, 
and force decisions. ‘Time after time,” 
General Marshall wrote him 
done for me things I was finding it 
exceedingly difficult to do for myself 
and always in matters of the gravest 
import.” Marshall observed later, “He 
rendered a service to his country which 
will never even vaguely be appreciated.’’ 

The biography of Hopkins is only a 
small part of Mr. Sherwood’s book. 
There much exciting material on 
Roosevelt, primarily in his role as mas- 
ter of global strategy. The New Deal 


, ‘you have 


is 
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had receded for him as for Hopkins; 
during the crisis of war he was quite 
absorbed with winning 
Roosevelt had to give a-great deal 
of attention to the domestic political 
scene in this summer and fall of 1942,” 
Sherwood writes. ‘He hated it but he 
couldn't escape it.” Sherwood has obvi- 
studied Roosevelt closely and 
makes many penetrating remarks about 
him—in particular, about the air of in- 


properly the 


war, 


ously 


connageens e and even flippancy with 
which he liked to mask long-considered 
plans and decisions. ‘Roosevelt and 
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and dogmatic news re- 
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Hopkins” also throws new light on 
many episodes of the war—from the 
American destroyer which unleashed a 
torpedo at the warship carrying Roose- 
velt to Oran to the planning of the 
second front and the conferences with 
Stalin. 

Sherwood’s account of the Yalta con- 
ference, by placing it in the perspectives 
of 1945, makes quite clear that this was 
no frivolous sell-out of American inter- 
ests. Indeed, except for the Far Eastern 
concessions, which are to be explained 
by Roosevelt's anxiety to make sure of 
Soviet participation in the war against 
Japan, the Yalta decisions were an es- 
sential phase that had to be gone 
through as part of the unveiling of the 
then still uncertain Russian intentions 
toward Europe. It is interesting to note 
that as early as 1943 Roosevelt was 
urging upon the British the support of 
China, because China “in any serious 
conflict of policy with Russia would 
undoubtedly line up on our side.’ Hop- 
kins himself perceived clearly that the 
differences with Russia would come, not 
from differences in economic organiza- 
tien, but from differences in “our fun- 
damental notions of human liberty... 
The American people want not only 
freedom for themselves, but they want 
freedom throughout the world for other 
people as well, as they simply do not 
like the notion that you cannot say what 
you please when you want to say it.” 
Ametican interests, Hopkins said flatly, 
“are not served by having any countries 
in Europe become totalitarian states, I 
don't care what label they give it.” 

These scattered observations give 
only a small sense ofthe variety and 
fascination of Mr. Sherwood’s book. It 
is a triumph in that difficult field of con- 
temporary history. In years to come it 
will be a basic work for all who seek 
to understand the age of Roosevelt. 

ARTHUR SCHLESINGER, JR. 


John Marin 


JOHN MARIN. By MacKinley Helm. 
Pelligrini and Cudahy, in association 
with the Institute of Contemporary 
Art, Boston. $6.50. 


HIS monograph is advertised as 
“the first comprehensive book on 
Marin, recognized today as America’s 
greatest living painter.” It is true that 
the Marin bibliography has consisted 





The NATION 


up to now of critical reviews and ¢. 
says, and the excellent catalogue of the 
Marin exhibition held at the Museum of 
Modern Art in 1936. Last spring Bos. 
ton’s Institute of Contemporary Art 
staged an important retrospective Marin 
show and the present book, while jin 
no sense a catalogue, serves as a wel. 
come postlude. (Incidentally, it is nice 
to know that Marin rates both as Mod. 
ern and as Contemporary.) 

Helm is comprehensive in the sense 
that he seems to have omitted noth 
Every slightest anecdote, every 
pheral detail of Marin’s life is here 
embalmed. And every work or group of 
works is duly recorded ia the text in 
rigidly chronological order. Biograph 
paintings, citations from the crit 
transcriptions of Marin’s frequent letters 
to Stieglitz—all bend to the rule of 
year by year sequence. This makes for 
dull reading and intellectual disorder 
It is the same trouble one finds 
Wilenski’s “Modern French Painters” 
and Rewald’s “The History of Impres. 
sionism.” Such books are invaluable for 
reference, like a file of old newspaper: 
I quarrel, not because they do not «:- 
ploit Thomas Mann's sense of time, but 
because they do not clarify the values 
of their subject. If the present book 
were called “The History of John Mar- 
in,” I should be less disappointed, even 
though wishing to challenge the im- 
plied conception of history. 

The most important thing about John 
Marin is, presumably, his painting. To 
be sure, the book provides sixty-four 
good half-tone cuts and nine very go 
color plates (of which six appeared 
the Museum of Modern Art catalog 
Here is an adequate visual sample. But 
to get any idea of Marin’s developn 
as an artist, or of the relationship be- 
tween his watercolors, oils and etchings, 
you must read everything—all the a 
dotes, all the salty epigrams, why Mar: 
hates barbers, and Baedekerisms like 
“seven plates were etched in 190: 
Laon, the ancient Roman hill town of 
Laudunum, eighty-seven miles 
east of Paris.” 

Helm’s close and friendly association 
with Marin has enabled him to wat 
Marin at work and to discuss with him 
his ideas about painting. When these 
observations and discussions are utilize, 
as particularly in the last chapter, Heim 
makes a valuable contribution. 
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One critical appraisal deserves special 
attention. Helm convincingly challenges 
the notion that the “interior frame” is 
necessarily typical of Marin’s work. “It 
would take at least three paintings,” he 
says, ‘to represent Marin’s range: a shat- 
tering, tumbling, violent view of Man- 
hattan, a Maine seacoast piece with the 
slashing framework and broad indica- 
tion of planes, and a lyrical landscape or 
seascape.” 

Marin may or may not be the great- 
est living American painter. Mh a recent 
magazine poli of museum directors (a 
shaky basis for judgments about modern 
painting), Marin won hands down. But 
he ought to be considered in terms of 
his own generation. Many of Alfred 
Stieglitz’ “291” group, of which Marin 
was a leading member, have died— 
notably Charles Demuth, Marsden Hart- 
ley, Arthur Dove, and Alfred Maurer. 
Some of them are quoted in praise of 
Marin, but nowhere is his work evalu- 
ated in their company. The give and 
take between these painters was nearly 
as important as that among the Im- 
pressionists, and it forms a necessary 
part of the real history of any one of 
them. I am not persuaded by Helm that 
Marin’s work in the past fifteen years 
shows any fundamentally new trend, any- 
thing like the later work of Cézanne; in 
fact, I find disconcerting signs of eclec- 
ticism, and I do not believe that Marin’s 
reputation will depend on them. Tak- 
ing only the work of Marin’s middle 
years, I think he does not 
come up to Demuth. Demuth had a 
finer sensibility, repeated himself far 
less, and imposed himself more success- 
fully on his medium. I am enchanted 
by Marin as a human being, a nature 
lover, a Yankee craftsman, and a poetic 
mariner, I admire his discoveries in 
watercolor, his Chinese-like economy of 
effort and power of concentration, his 
almost Irish volatility of linear expres- 
sion. But I think that the best Marins 
are emotive fragments, and I do not 
share today’s worship of the sketch at 
the expense of yesterday's belief that 
what counts is the long pull, the orches- 
tration of emotive fragments into the 
complex work of many simultaneous 
levels of meaning. If we overrate the art 
of this grand old man now, it is a dis- 
service, for the inevitable reaction will 
do him no good, 

S. LANE FAISON, JR. 
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Tyrannide Sua 

THE FALL OF MUSSOLINI—H];s 
OWN STORY. By Benito Mussolini, 
Edited and with a Preface by May 
Ascoli, Farrar, Straus and Company, 
$3. 


DESPOT in power craves for ab. 

solute power—a privilege which, 
in our age, calls for a maximum of 
ficiency. But tyranny breeds corruption 
and a corrupt ruling class is not efi. 
cient. This is the dilemma of the mod. 
ern dictator; no one was more patent); 
its victim, and less aware of its threa 

One of his great illuminations cam 
to the Duce when he first saw a Naz 
regiment goose-stepping before his tr. 
umphant disciple, Adolf Hitler. Mea 
can be reduced to automata. The feat 
however, monolithic 
party, a rigorous ideology, 
sort of austerity—three things of wh 
the Italians were constitutionally 
capable, as was Mussolini himself, an 
adventurer, a cynic, and a third-rate 
aesthete. 

This is Mussolini’s own story of his 
fall, first published in northern Iti! 
in 1943, during the days of his Fascist 
“republic” in extremis. The story 
written in the third person, not actual! 
to fool anyone—Mussolini was to 
proud of his pen—but in an effort | 
give his special pleading a “historical” 
slant and a semblance of impartiality 
Lies, half-lies, startling admissions, an 
occasional insights are mixed into th 
“testament.” It could have been in- 
structive to analyze them one by one. 
The editor of the volume, Max Ascoi, 
who has prefaced it with a perceptive 
and lively essay, a kind of balance. 
sheet of the Fascist tragi-comedy, has 
chosen on the contrary to limit the foot: 
notes to a minimum. It is true that the 
ordinary reader has little patience with 
history and a great hunger for the story; 
and even those who would welcome 21 
exegesis can read these pages as a psj- 
chological document. 

As an appeal to the few million It:'- 
ianis then still under his “rule’’—actu- 
ally the Gestapo’s—Mussolini’s trict 
misfires. Such words as “dignity” and 
“national independence” must have 
sounded outrageous, coming from his, 
at that hour. But did he care? His on) 
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‘oncern, page after page, is his crum- 

ng power today and his dubious 
fsme tomorrow. He rages against for- 
mer admirers who have unseated him—- 
Dino Grandi, Badoglio, the King; their 
recent perfidy and their lifelong servil- 
y are actually the theme of the pam- 
ohlet; but to himself he cannot explain 
ow courtiers he always despised could 
nave made his disgrace final. 

A deeper wonder of his underlies 
every page—that the people he had so 
yng manipulated should now try to 
take their destiny into their own hands. 
How can they be so idiotically san- 
ouine? And thankless, and naive? The 
Duce finds it inadmissible that the Ital- 
ians should be through with him. He 
can only strike attitudes, like a prisoner 
exhibited in a cage. 

Appeal to superstition: he explains 
that he is invulnerable. Self-pity: he 
has been denied “the kind words of 


o 


® f.rewell to which even a mediocre serv- 


ant is entitled.” Historical wisdom: all 
wars are unpopular. Boastful cynicism: 
he is “the most hated man in the coun- 
try”; the Italians, “who are gifted 


rather than really intelligent,” have ‘‘a 
subconscious desire to be rid of him, 
... to destroy the idols of their own 
creation.” Grotesque poses: he is trans- 
lating Carducci’s poem into German; 
he once “had the honor of running on 
the same ticket with Toscanini’; and, 
of course, his present predicament was 
once Napoleon’s. Contrition, with sly- 
ness: he writes to Marshal Badoglio, 
who had just thrown him out of power, 
to thank him and to assure him that he 
will “not only place no difficulties in 
his way,” but will ‘fully cooperate with 
him.” It is hard to stop quoting from 
the Duce’s homily, of which Frances 
Frenaye’s translation preserves subtly 
the stylistic flavor. 

Was the man, as Croce often main- 
tained, simply mediocre? Should we 
see him, with the Marxists, as a shrewd 
demagogue floating to power on the 
waves of the class struggle? Or think, 
wih Léon Blum, that Mussolini's 
strength lay in his intuition of what was 
totten in his opponents? Or credit him, 
4s Max Ascoli does, with one discovery 
—"that the typical institutions of 
modern democracy, like trade unions, 
universal education, governmental agen- 
des established for the control of busi- 
ness, can be turned into most effective 


weapons of twentieth-century personal 
tyranny"? This idea did go far; obvi- 
ously, it is not dead. Mussolini still has 
a future. Probably not a personal future 
in the memory of the Italians. Their 
current attitude toward the man they 
hanged can be read in the title of the 
memoirs ef the Duce’s cat, which a 
humorous week'y in Rome is serializ- 
ing: ‘La Mia Vita col Puzzone” (“My 
Life with the Stinker’’). 
PAOLO MILANO 


James as Dramatist 


THE OTHER HOUSE. By Henry 
James. New Directions. $3. 
EON EDEL, who is writing what 
should be a very important book on 
James as a dramatist, has prepared an 
excellent critical and historical introduc- 
tion to this reprint of “The Other 
House.” Originally a play, it was re- 
written as a novel and seralized in 1896. 
I wonder what the readers of the Iilus- 
trated London News made of it. Twelve 
years later James recast it as a play but 
it has never been performed. 
“The Other House” is a monument to 


defeated hopes, the only immediate'y 
accessible evidence of James's attempts 
to write for the stage. It is not success- 
ful as a novel, nor, I think, would it 
have been successful as a play. Reading 
this book, so patently a play with de- 
scriptive and reflective passages added 
later, one begins to understand why 
“Guy Domvile” was a failure. 

The complicated emotions, the deli- 
cate tensions entertained by these well- 
bred people in their outwardly placid 
English country houses are so numerous 
and complicated that they could never 
be made very clear on the stage. Only a 
long novel, one which employed the fa- 
mous “dramatic” method, could make 
the characters and the plot of “The 
Other House” even credible. Yet the 
playwright’s economy weighs so heavily 
upon James that there is none of the 
leisureliness here which makes the com- 
plexities of his great novels seem, in 
the end, like something that might have 
happened to almost anyone one knows. 
Important events should occur slowly; 
what does occur here is a perfunctory 
violence. Mr. Edel points out that the 
“bad” heroine has affinities with Ibsen 
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heroines and with James’s own women 
Rose Armiger is a pallid creation beside 
Kate Croy, and she is so chiefly because, 
although she is potentially as complex 
and evil, James's necessities as a play- 
wright make it impossible for him ever 
to show her off. When she commits, off- 
stage, the act which consummates her 
ruin, the effect, for this reader, is gro- 
tesque. James's dramatic method, by 
which I understand his marvelous grad- 
ual revelation of actuality through hints, 
implications, and conversations, is not 
suitable to the theater at all. Hundreds 
of pages precede Madame Merle’s rev- 
elations to Isabel Archer or Strether’s 
discovery about Madame de Vionnet. 
Facts unfold themselves slowly, just as 
they do in daily human relations, and 
it is this that gives his great novels a 
reality not found often in English fic- 
tion. On the stage there is not this kind 
of leisure. As a result, most of the time 
the characters in “The Other House” are 
meaninglessly complex and submerged 
in an action that is merely crowded. 
ERNEST JONES 


For Art’s Sake 


‘AN OUTLINE OF EUROPEAN 
ARCHITECTURE. By Nikolaus Pevs- 
ner. Charles Scribner's Sons. $5. 

HE most significant fact about this 
beok is its astounding success: a 
hundred thousand copies were sold in 
war-torn and impoverished England. 

This proves that there are multitudes 

who still believe in architecture as an 

art. For Pevsner’s approach, although 
historical, is first of all aesthetic, An 





RALLY 


TO STOP FRANCO 


architect is an artist. Bramante, Raphael, 
Michael Angelo drew plans only as one 
of their means of expression. Building 
is a craft, a technique, a trade; its chief 
business is business; it is primarily func- 
tional. Pure architecture serves no pur- 
pose but beauty, Nothing in the Parthe- 
non was of any practical use. Spires and 
stained-glass windows, colonnades and 
domes, are sheer waste. Paint sprayed 
from a gun fulfils its end (‘Save the 
surface, you save all") even better than 
Michael Angelo’s frescoes. Art exists for 
art's sake only. Pevsner is too prudent to 
express that unfashionable truism; but 
it is his constant inspiration. He admires 
even the most extreme manifestation of 
the baroque if it reaches its appointed 
end—to enhance our consciousness of 
life. 

Pevsner, without pedantry, inter- 
weaves general history with the evolu- 
tion of architecture. The book might be 
called an interpretation of European cul- 
ture as mirrored in its monuments. 
Such an ambitious aim, in so limited a 
compass, is not without peril. At times 
historical statements are so broad as to 
verge on the nonsensical, Cultural history 
is an art of subtle shades, not of sweep- 
ing formulas. But on the whole the 
difficult task is surprisingly well done. 
The method works both ways. The pe- 
riod—to some extent—conditions the 
style, but the success of a style may be 
the key to neglected cultural factors. 
For instance, the baroque throve in 
Italy, Spain, Bavaria, Austria; not in 
England, France, northern Germany, or 
Scandinavia. Thus the unity of German 
culture is shown to be a myth, except 
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in the linguistic field, Pevsner’s inter 
pretation is that the implications of » 
baroque are Roman Catholic: the Pr tes 
tant North rejected them. And he ada 
“One should include here the Fray 
of the Gallicans, Janserists, and Ff, 
cyclopedists.” A profound truth, a; 
too often overlooked. Was there eve; 
more thorough ‘Protestant’ than \, 
taire? 

It is impossible to discuss the det, 
of a work so highly condensed, In ¢h 
narrow fields within my competence 


of St. Gervais and the Hétel de Ville ; 
Paris, for instance, are misleading. By 
the scholarship, although not infallible 
is sound. There are two terms upe 
which Pevsner insists and which | x 
inclined to challenge—mannerism, in 
definite historical sense, and the bs 
roque. By mannerism he means the ; 
that followed, and mingled with, t 
High Renaissance: ‘“‘unbalanced, 


cordant, now emotional to distortiog 


now disciplined to self-effacement 
This seems to me a catalogue of fau! 
rather than the definition of a style, 
school, or a period; and he admits tha 
there were High Renaissance, manneris 
and baroque elements in Michael As 
gelo himself, The same objection cou 
be raised against the German use of th 
term baroque, now gaining ground | 
the English-speaking world. The bs 
roque is not a style in itself but a 4 
tortion, a tendency to the theatrical. | 
may lead to great achievements. I have 
special, perhaps a perverse, fondness f 
Bernini, the Churrigueresco, and th 
chapel of St. John Nepomuk in Dre 
den. The theatrical is perfectly fit fo 
the theater, and Garnier’s neo-barow 
Opéra is a masterpiece of its kind. T 
French, as was already said, reject 
the baroque almost in toto: to call 
colonnade of the Louvre or even % 
Sulpice baroque would be ludicrous 
Theatricality is frequently, although 10 
invariably, a token of decadence. Peor 
assert themselves in vociferation 
gesticulation when their faith in then 
selves needs a dose of heroin. Late He! 
lenistic and Flamboyant Gothic we 
both baroque styles. 

In his last chapter Pevsner condemn 
—as who does not?—the eclecticism ¢ 
the nineteenth century. Victorian asc 
tects picked out styles for their assoc 
tional values, just as painters ho 
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subjects for the “‘story” they told. But 
you cannot get altogether away from 
the “associational.” It is a merit in a 
church to look and feel like a church. 
Whenever tradition is a factor, a tradi- 
tonal idiom is justified, The faith 
taught in St. John the Divine is not a 
1949 model. 

Pevsner extends the scope of architec- 
ire from the single building, or the 
ngle ensemble, to city planning and 
regional planning. No doubt a healthy 
habitat is @ prime necessity: primo ti- 
vere. But it is not art, or even the path- 
way to art. Art is a luxury. We are prob- 
ably not rich enough to afford at the 
same time war preparations, advertising, 





ations of + 


ic: the Prot 
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ompetence 
he referenc 
I de Ville 
leading. B 
ot infallib). 
terms ympetition, and good architecture. We 
which I 3 have to choose between luxuries. In our 
nevi beauty—if not marketable—is 
ind waste, but billboards and soap operas 
leans the ; 






m n 


the b; 
are not, 

Pevsner is still hankering after the 
y. An 
atomized society,” he says, “cannot have 
Instead of 
or “‘lib- 


d with, 
lanced, d totalitarian dream of cultural unity. 
) distort On 
effacement 
ue of fa 
f a style, 


in architectural _ style.” 
“atomized,” read “‘pluralistic’’ 
eral.” Such a society cannot have one 
admits thi le: it many. Why not? 


style must have 


>» Manners’ Why deprive ourselves of the benefit of 
fichacl AMM’ “associations”? Why should all archi- 
ection ts at a given time all solve the same 
n use of t problem in the same way? Above all, 
; ground why should there be a single code for 
1. The bi : 
f but ad 


heatr 


1] 5 a 
i Al, eysner follows « 


hurch, palace, department store, school, 
residence, factory? In these last pages 
locilely the party line 
f conventional modernism; he is “in 


ondness f style” with the prevailing fashion. But 
D, a he rest of his book is written in an 
ik in D entirely different spirit—the work of a 
ctly f true artist who is also a historian. It 


1€0-baros must be added that the book reads well, 
s kind. T and is admirably illustrated—100 very 
> Fl neat line drawings in the text and 104 
= oe: plates at the end. 

_ ALBERT GUERARD 


= Shadow and Reality 


nce. | 
ration an NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. By 
h in them Randall Stewart. Yale University 


Press. $4. 

= RYING to bring into focus my re- 
action to Mr. Stewart's picture of 

Hawthorne, I am surprised to find 

ecticis! “Hl plumped squarely in front of the nov- 

- elist, ever so engagingly and vibrantly 








blotting him out—she is looking at him 


fondly—the infrangible figure of his 





wife Sophie. She is saying: “I am ia 
Rome, Rome, Rome! I have stood in 
the Forum and beneath the Arch of 
Titus, at the end of the Sacra Via. I have 
wandered about the Coliseum, the stu- 
pendous grandeur of which equals my 
dream and hope.” She goes on about 
Portugal whese she “did not find it at 
all embarrassing to be in private audi- 
" Mean- 
too, I 


know—looks ordinary, patient, undis- 


ence with two Kings... . 
while Hawthorne—he is there, 


turbed, and uncommunicative. 
Certainly that was not Mr. Stewart's 
intention, amy more than it was my 
the editor of Haw- 
thorne’s American and English Note- 
books would not take a better picture 


expectation that 


of their author. The biography is dis 
appointing. No substantial image of 


Hawthorne materializes. The pages « 


abroad—more than a 
fourth of the book—are excellent. But 


ering his travels 
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the Hawthorne of those six years—who 
had fought through to a functioning 
equilibrium of once blindly contending 
elements—is so superficially related to 
the younger Hawthorne, especially of 
the crucial Salem years, that I felt Mr. 
Stewart was embarrassed when he was 
forced at the end to describe his sub- 
ject’s nervous collapse and death. 
There is of course a great deal more 
autobiographical material for the later 
than for the earlier years; yet the biog- 
' 


rapher must commit himself concerni 


1 
9 
Ss 
the earlier years if he is to arrive at any 
unified 
Mr. Stewart's decision to keep as close 
as possible to verifiable facts in order 


interpretation of Hawthorne. 


to avoid the too fanciful portraits of 
other writers on Hawthorne earns one’s 


respect, but only until one discovers that 


he does none the less interpret the facts 
—even though he does so only by means 

} arat: - . 
of the negative academic method of 
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exclusion, oversimplification, and super- 
i i 

ficial generalization. Indeed, interpreta- 

tion is inevitable; few facts in 

it. No matter how timid 


t fae - 
De before the facts, 


anyone s 

1 ee a 

] fe can Pp 

the biographer may 
| 1 

no matter how onary objective 


their selection an: resentation, selec- 
t:on and pre sentation are interpreta t10n, 
The chapters on the European travels 


reveal pernaps the grounds of 


Chey 


merely be 


| 
the cau- 


, 1 , 
tion he best in the book not 


they are more fully doc- 


Luse 


umented than the others, or because they 


are written in a livelier fashion, Dut 
they present the act 


than tne intl >| 


bec ause 


rather yective and 


Hawthorne 


home wit! 


publ; 
public 
solitary otewart feels 
tive and publ C 


more at ithe ac 


Hawt 
teen 


horne. For instance, in the seven- 


litary Years 


page chapter on the So 


from 1825 to 1837—the Salem years— 
Mr. Stewart, while limiting himself to 
facts, is very car reful to point out, aiter 
quoting several items from the Journals 


of expeditions from Salem: “A morbid 
is hardly compatible with 
” The Journal entries are: 
noon with 


solitariness 
such mobility. 
“I rode to Boston in the after 
Mr. Procter. A drive to Nahant yester- 
day afternoon. A drive to Ipswich with 
Bridge.” To be mobile is not to be 
solitary, then. Or at any rate Hawthorne 
must be reduced to the unreality of the 
normal American So Haw- 
thorne played with other boys (although 
perhaps not as much as he should 
have); and when he was twelve: “The 
entry ‘Swapped pocket-knives with Rob- 
Cook yesterday’ is evidence of 
No attempt is made 


delusion. 


inson 
normal behavior.” 
to include or to examine important facts 
concerning his relations with his family, 
especially with his mother. Apparently, 
if Hawthorne was normal, Mr. Stewart 
may have been forced to admit that his 
As for Hawthorne's 
“His 


mother was not. 
reason for joining Brook Farm: 
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reason for doing so was the hope that 
membership in Brook Farm would pro- 
vide the means of supporting a wife.” 
A very normal reason—a stupid one too, 
but Who's protecting whose 
normality and why? 

In his edition of the American Note- 
books Mr. subject 
h finds repeated and insistent 


normal. 


says: “A 


Stewart 
whi treat- 
ment in Hawthorne’s works is the iso- 
lation of the individual from his fellows. 
It is certain 
er relation than any other to 

The biographer is 


theme bears a 
t} 


that this 


¢ los ne 
author's own life.” 
nore cautious than the editor. 

The last s devoted to a pains- 
taking and interesting 
the main themes and motifs 
(The quo- 


they are 


chapter i 
examination of 
in Haw- 
and stories. 


' , ’ 
thorne s noveis 


ations are well chosen, as 
throughout the book.) Although a more 
serious att is made to integrate the 
antitheses in his works than in his life, 
the evidence is not followed through to 
its conclusion. For example, Mr. Stewart 
offers evidence to show that “the two 
poles of human relations, to Hawthorne, 
were cold aloofness and a warm sym- 
pathy”—or art and life. It is a central 
opposition in Hawthorne (seclusion- 
communion), and one of the many 
reverberations of a struggle between the 
mind and unformable sub- 
liminal impulses. It is also the anti- 
thesis between cold calculated art and 
warm instinctive life, or, in his own 
between “till the heart be 
touched” and the intellectualized heart, 
which as the withered heart reappears as 
one of the main themes of contemporary 
literature. Yet Mr. Stewart concludes, in 
a cozy non-sequitur: “If he felt an in- 
compatibility between the affections and 
the austere devotion to his craft, he was 
able to put aside the craft long enough 
to warm his heart at the domestic fire- 
side.”” Sophie again. 

The main poablens in writing about 
Hawthorne is to reconcile the man who 
wrote Pierce’s campaign biography, the 
customs clerk and the consul, the fond 
husband and father, with the man who 
created Donatello’s ears and Hester's 
“A,” the man continually torn between 
shadow and reality, who hated the mere 
intellect and was compelled to write 
down everything he saw and did and 
thought as if only expressed reality were 
real. In Mr. Stewart's endeavor to play 
down the morbid Hawthorne, he has 


empt 


analytical 


terms, 
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: two men—that is, 


ended With 
none. No, Hawthorne plunged beneat) 
the normal surface to the chilling depths 
below—which his biographer must ex 
plore if he is to find him. 

H. P. LAZARUY 
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HE left-wing farce seems to kk 

establishing itself as a new genx 
To date the most successful examplc 
have been, of course, Raval of 
Union” and “Born Yesterday,” but there 
is a new one called “Goodby ye, My 
Fancy” (Morosco Theater) which seem 
—unfortunately in my opinion —« 
model itself rather more after the first 
than after the second of the archetypes 
Inasmuch as I shall be compelled to say 
that I found it both less than hilarious 
as farce and more than dubious as doc. 
trine, it is only fair to state at the 
beginning that audiences seem to dix. 
agree with me on both points and thi 
the play appears set for a long : 
By way of preliminary I shall give two 
specimens of the wit. A pensée which 
didn’t seem to get much reaction was: 
“Anyone can get to Congress these days 
the thing that really counts is what you 
do after you get there.” A 
which got a tumultuous response was 
“I hate Life photographers; they are 
always trying to catch you when jou 
are picking your nose.” 

A preliminary notice in 
press described the heroine as a sort of 
left-wing Clare Luce. Even if the con- 
parison were more accurate then it 
it would still leave wide open the 
question whether or not that is whi 
liberalism really needs—and after watc)- 
ing her operate I am inclined to answet 
in the negative. Agatha Reed is 
Congresswoman who had previous} 
been a whiz as a correspondent in Spa: 
and other crucial places. She is described 
by an admiring photographer as the 
only woman he had ever known wh 
could spend an afternoon up to he 


neck in the mud of a shell hole and the 


at the evening poker session make every 
male present wonder what she would > 
like in bed. This puts sex appé eal 
squarely on the side of the angels 4 nd 


makes our heroine a very modern com: 
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ing-house, level. The first half of this 


film shows M. Guitry as an urbane com 
mentator, that excellent actor Jean-Louis 
Barrauk as the young Napoleon—lost 
to the audience behind a straggling wig 


I 
romanticism—and the fifth, now ex- 


and a permanent expression of pa ned 


Mme Guitry as Désirée Clary, the pretty 
little minx from Marseilles who cap- 
tured Napoleon’s heart and held it until 
he was bewitched by Josephine de 
Beauharnais and married her—a blow 
to Désirée’s pride from which she never 
recovered and which made her swear to 
avenge herself. Her first step in this 
direction is to marry Bernadotte, one of 
Napoleon's generals who shares her 
vengeful feelings about him. At this 
point M, Guitry gets even more inti- 
mate, introduces us to the set designer, 
the camera man—though why 4e wants 
to show his face is a puzzle—and the 
wardrobe mistress, asks Jean-Louis Bar- 
rault to be kind enough to let him play 
his role, and a moment later appears as 
Napoleon—with Gaby Morlay replacing 
ex-Mme Guitry as Désirée. 

In that there is little indication in the 
history books that Désirée ever succeeded 
in doing much toward encompassing 
Napoleon's downfall, her plottings and 
comings and goings between Stockholm, 
where Bernadotte is now installed as 
king, and Paris have little dramatic sus- 
pense. The story hobbles painfully along 
through Napoleon's death to the even- 
tual installation of his body in the 
Invalides—an act for which Désirée’s 
forgiving heart is given credit. M. Guitry 
is still a wonderfully skilful actor, and 
both his commentary and the dialogue 
have his uniquely witty and compressed 
style, but the structure on which he has 
hung his pretty baubles is highly un- 
stable, and the film, photographed as it 
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is in settings reminiscent of a second- 
rate Parisian hotel, has a shoddy and 
very false atmosphere. 

“Four Steps in the Clouds” can best 
be described as a version of ‘It Hap- 
pened One Night” in the contemporary 
Italian film vein. There is a chance 
boy-and-girl meeting in a bus, a night 
in a communal and unsanctified bed- 
room, and an unhappy ending. Faithful 
to the ingredients that have made Italian 
films successful in this country, this 
rather flat-footed comedy provides some 
down-to-earth realism by burdening the 
hero with a vixen wife, making the 
heroine an unmarried mother-to-be, and 
the minor characters eccentric but cred- 
ible. It may be laudable to attempt to 
inject the serious into the comic, but 
Hollywood seems to be able to handle 
this sort of film better than the Italians. 
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RTHUR GOLD and Robert Fitz- 
dale do the finest — the most 
musically sensitive, the most perfectly 
executed — two-piano playing I have 
heard since Gabrilowitsch and Bauer; 
and their intelligence is evident in the 
way they have chosen to get around the 
extreme limitations of the two-piano 
repertory: instead of playing transcrip- 
tions they have composers write new 
works for them. One of these that I 
heard them play recently at Town Hall 
was a Concerto for two pianos, winds, 
and percussion by Paul Bowles, which 
also got around the limitations of the 
two-piano medium. It was in effect a 
twentieth-century Divertimento made 
out of bits of popular music and jazz 
style, and quite diverting at times. Two 
other pieces—a Sonata by Marcelle de 
Manziarly and a Suite Champétre by 
Rieti — contrive occasional two-piano 
cutenesses. And in addition there was 
one of the great two-piano classics— 
Mozart’s Sonata K.448, which was 
played very beautifully in a tempo that 
I thought too fast. 

I was going to say that Clifford Cur- 
zon's recorded performance of Mozart's 
Piano Concerto K.488 had not prepared 
me for what he did at the Frick Col- 
lection; but it occurred to me that the 
extreme of his under-playing in the 
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concerto should have prepared me fy 
the extremes in the Frick performancy 
the extremes of pace that wreck 
Haydn's extraordinary Andante 4; 
Variations in F minor; the extreme ¢ 
affetuoso style that was carried off mo; 
successfully in Schumann’s fine 
























rarely heard G minor Sonata; and sir, 
lar extravagances of pace and style ig 
the Schubert Impromptus Opus 90 
all but No. 1, the most beautiful of th 
set, and the one beautifully played pic 
of all I heard. 

But it was Arturo Michelangeli wh 
in his performance of the first move 
ment of Schumann’s Piano Concer: 
with the New York Philharmoni 
showed to what extremes wilful extra 
agance in changes of pace, in falsific 
tion of dynamics, :a distortion of phras 
and rhythm could be carried. Havin 
said this I must say also that these thing 
that were done to the music were doa 
with an unfailing accuracy of executiog 
and unfailing beauty of tone whit 
proclaimed a rare mastery of the piano 

The beautiful music of Tchaikovsky’ 
“Eugene Onegin” came off best in the 
City Center performance conducted by 
Halasz—with Brenda Lewis, after ; 
poor start, singing very well, Her ds: 
matic realization of Tatiana also was 
excellent, and in fact the only solid 
achievement in the dramatic perform: 
ance. The Komisarjevsky touch in thi 
performance—the grotesquely stylized 
caricature of the seconds in the duel, 
scene—is so shockingly out of key thij 
I am amazed Halasz hasn't exercised his 
authority as artistic director to elimini 
it. And a disappointment this time wert 
the dances, about which I had had «- 
pectations; but maybe they were as muc1 
as Balanchine could accomplish with t1¢ 
skimpy group of four couples whos 
reappearances got to be patheticaly 
funny. 

The pronunciation of Russian by « 
Americans in the cast was so poor ths 
time as to be disturbing to anyone 
familiar with that language—which le 
someone to suggest that perhaps ts 
was a work that should be sung 1 
English. To this I answered that eves 
more people would then be disturbe? 
by the bad pronunciation of the Engis! 
by the foreigners in the cast; and thé 
since whatever language was used 
opera was bound to be mispronouacté 
by someone, the language might as we! 
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Russian. 


Another Koussevitzky-Boston Sym- 
phony contribution to the wonders of 
orchestral performance of the past 
twenty-five years that I referred to re- 

ently has been the performance of 
Mendelssohn’s “Italian” Symphony— 

azzling in impetus and radiance, fabu- 
lous in lightness, sonority, and execution. 
RCA Victor has issued a new recording 
of it, made in Carnegie Hall (Set 1259, 
$4.75), to replace the one made about 
fourteen years ago. There is one strik- 
ing difference in the new performance 
—a faster and better pace in the second 
movement; and the new recording re- 
produces distinctly certain miraculous 
details—like the woodwind flutters at 
the end of the first part of the third 
movement—which the old did not; but 
it is a surprise to hear how well the old 
version stands comparison with the new. 
The one defect in the new recording is 
the heavily rumbling bass; and surfaces 
are not quiet. 

Another set (1264, $6) gives us 
beautiful performances by Beecham and 
his Royal Philharmonic of some pleasant 
out-of-the-way music of the eighteenth 
century: two overtures by Paisiello and 
Méhul, a Scherzo from the Handel- 
Beecham ‘‘Amaryllis” Suite, and the 
early, small-scale Symphony K.199 of 
Mozart, with some arresting moments 
ia its slow movement. The performances 
are excellently reproduced; surfaces are 
not quiet. 

Then Rimsky-Korsakov’s “Sadko,” 
which begins well but gets feebly repe- 
titious. It is well performed by the San 
Francisco Symphony under Monteux, 
and well reproduced (Set 1252, $3.50). 

And finally Strauss’s “Also sprach 
Zarathustra,” with some fine pages, but 
many more poor ones, including some 
that are unsuccessfully ambitious and 
pretentious—like the opening. Except 
for the excessively lengthened upbeats 
ia that opening Rodzinski’s performance 
with the Chicago Symphony is good; 
and it is excellently reproduced. 
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tural Anthropology. By Melville J. Hers- 
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Road to Survival. By William Vogt. Sloane 
Associates. $4. 
opher's Way. By Jean Wahl. Or- 
rd $5 
in Looks Forward. By Lancelot Law 
Whyte. Holt. $2. 


BIOGRAPHY, JOURNALS, LETTERS 


- 4 J 


+ Autobiography of 


$3.50. 


Sol Bloom. Put- 

Wandering Scholar. By M. J. Bonn. John 

Day. $5 

Kafka, 1910-1913. 
Schocken Books, 


The Diaries of Franz 
Edited by Max Brod. 
$3 75 

Enjoyment of 
Harper. $5. 

$9 Far So Good. By Morris Ernst. Harper. 
$3. 

Gandh?s Autobiography. By M. K. Gandhi. 
Public Affairs Press. $5. 

The Journals of André Gide. Volume II: 
1914-27. Translated by Justin O’Brien. 
Knopf. $6. 

The Goebbels Diaries. Transbated, Edited, 
and with an Introduction by Louis P. 
Lochner. Doubleday. $4. 

Personal Equation. By Albert Guerard. Nor- 
ton. $3.50. 

The Memoirs of Cordell Hull. Macmillan. 
2 volumes. $10.50. 

Wayfaring Stranger. By Burl Ives. Whittle- 
sey House. $3.50. 

Tolstoy As I Knew Him: My Life at Home 
and at Yasnaya Polyana. By Tatyana A. 
Kuzminskaya. Macmillan. $5. 

The Making of an Insurgent. An Autobiog- 
raphy: 1882-1919. By Fiorello H. LaGuardia. 
Lippincott. $2.75. 

The Diary of Pierre Laval. Introduction by 
Josée Laval, Countess R. de Chambrun. 
Scribner’s. $4. 

All Our Years. The Autobiography of Robert 
Morss Lovett. Viking. $3.75. 

The Lincoln Papers. The Story of the Col- 
lection with Selections to July 4, 1861. 
Edited by David C. Mearns. Doubleday. 
2 volumes. $10. 

Journal of a Visit to London and the Con- 
tinent. By Herman Melville, 1849-1850. 
Edited by Eleanor Melville Metcalf. Har- 
vard. $3.75. 

The Fall of Mussolini: His Own Story. By 
Benito Mussolini. Edited and with a Pre 
face by Max Ascoli. Farrar, Straus. $3. 

A Wandering Student. The Story of a Pur- 
pose. By Sir Bernard Pares. Syracuse in 
Cooperation with Howell, Soskin. $4.50. 

The Letters of Edgar Allan Poe. Edited by 
John Ward Ostrom. Harvard. 2 volumes. 
$10. 

Memoirs of a Secret Agent of Free France. 
Volume I. The Silent Company. June, 
1940-June, 1942. By Rémy. Whittlesey 
House. $4. 

Letters of Rainer Maria Rilke. Volume Il, 
1910-1926. Translated by Jane Bannard 
Greene and M. D. Herter Norton. Nor- 
ton, $5. 

The Keats Circle. Letters and Papers, 1816 
1878. Edited by Hyder E. Rollins. Has 
vard. 2 volumes. $12.50. 


Living. By Max Eastman. 


nal Letters. Volume II, 
Edited by Elliott Roosevelt. Dueil, Sloan, 
and Pearce. $5. 

The Autobiography of Benjamin Rush, 
Edited, with an Introduction, by George 
W. Corner. Princeton. $6. 

Laughter in the Next Room. By Sir Osbert 
Sitwell. Little, Brown. $4. 

The Stilwell Papers. By Joseph W. Stilwell. 
Arranged and Edited by Theodore H. 
White. Sloane Associates. $4. 

On Active Service in Peace and War. By 
Henry L. Stimson and McGeorge Bundy, 
Harper. $5. 

Four Studies in Loyalty. By Christopher 
Sykes. Sloane Associates. $3. 

Horace Walpole’s 
spondence with Thomas Gray, Richard 
West and Thomas Ashton. Volume IL 
Edited by W. S. Lewis, George L. Lam, 
and Charles H. Bennett. Yale. $20. 

Our Partnership. By Beatrice Webb. Long- 
mans, Green. $5. 

Immortal Shadows. By Stark Young. Scrib- 
ner’s. $3. 

A Man Called White. By Walter White. 
Viking. $3.75. 


Correspondence. Corre 


John Hancock: Patriot in Purple. By Herbert 
$. Allan. Macmillan. $6. 

Champlain. The Life of Fortitude. By Mor- 
fis Bishop. Knopf. $4. 
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James Madison, The Nationalist, 1780-1787. 
By Irving Brant. Bobbs-Merrill. $6. 

Lincoln's Herndon. A Biography by David 
Donald. Knopf. $5. 

George Washington. A Biography by Doug- 
Jas Southall Freeman. Volumes I and II, 
Young Washington. Scribner's. $15. 

Thomas Jefferson: American Humanist. By 
Karl Lehmann. Macmillan. $4.50. 

The Life and Times of Pr 
Sylvia Lyon. Dial. $3.75. 

Jefferson, the Virginian. By Dumas Malone, 
Little, Brown. $6. 

Booker T. Washington. By Basil Mathews, 
Harvard. $4.75. 

Zulu Woman. By Rebecca Hourwich Reyher. 
Columbia. $3. 

Journey into Faith, The Anglican Life of 
John Henry Newman. By Eleanor Rug- 
gles. Norton. $4. ; 

The Young Henry Adams. By Ernest Sam- 
uels. Harvard. $4.50. 

The Story of John Hope. By Ridgely Tor- 
rence. Macmillan. $5. 

Chaplin: Last of the Clowns. 
Tyler. Vanguard. $3. 

Mirabeau. By Antonina Vallentin. Viking. $$. 


per Mérimée By 


By Parker 


Three Who Made a Revolution. A Bio- 
graphical History by Bertram Wolfe. 
Dial. $5. 


The second part of this list will appear 
next week, 





MONEY-SAVING 
MAGAZINE 
COMBINATIONS 


The NATION 


(J with Harper’s Magazine . . $8.50 
[_] with Consumers Union 
(J with Harper’s Magazine 

and Consumers Union . $12.25 


Fox Y our cael ence 


You Save $2.50 


ee $9.75 You Save $1.25 


You Save $3.75 


All club combinations listed are for one year, and may be mailed to different 





individuals and addresses. Remittance must accompany all combination orders, 





THE NATION 4y itse/f: 


["] 1 Year $6 


[] 2 Years $10 
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(C0 Servicemen’s Subscription $4 a Year, if Mailed to a Military Address 
Canadian and Foreign Postage $1 a year extra. 
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THE NATION, 20 Vesey Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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Crossword Puzzle No. 290 


BY FRANK W. LEWIS 
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ACROSS 


A blonde found them out! (3, 5, 5,) 
Gather and bake. (5) 
Ancestors—sounding like one more 
than one? (9) 

Not cleanliness, but next thing to it. 
(9) 

A badgerlike animal might alter 
later. (5) 

The Salt Lake City and the Atlanta 
should be! (7, 5) 

The part of the sample that’s easily 
irritated? (5, 7) 


2 Rather highly strung, and gets the 


best of Rebecca. (5) 

Between the stone and the iron. 
(6, 3) 

You might find it a man or a lady- 
friend. (9) 

The Yarn of this Bell deals with 
cannibalism, (5) 

That which is cited prospers when 
felt in unison. (6, 2, 5) 


DOWN 


Rhoda and I are confused by the ar- 
rangement, (6) (hyphenated) 
Current connections of the railroad? 
(9) 

Would a good example of such a 
verb be mirror? (9) 

Makes a sort of snare. (5) 


The hot spell of several months? (5) 

A famous dissertation might be 

taken as a matter of course, (5, 3) 

An Indian’s invocation to his 

sachem? (5) 

9 Futile injunction of the economy- 

minded? (7) 

Some stars are shot by it. (9) 

Special emphasis for the anti-fascist 

and an addled Don. (9) 

17 m. (7) 

18 Refrains from being what dens 
might be. (8) 

20 Pa can’t get his 40 winks! (3, 3 

21 He made the phrase “and so to bed” 

famous. (5) 

George Eliot’s was invisible. (5) 

The sound of the charge? (5) 


o AD 


15 
16 


23 
24 
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SOLUTION TO PUZZLE Ne, 289 


ACROSS:—1 PASTURE; 5 FRETTED; 9 
UNAIDED; 10 THEREIN; 11 SUPERERO- 
GATIONS; 12 CLASHES; 13 ECONOMY; 14 
STREWED; 17 UNRAVEL; 20 COST AC- 
COUNTANTS; 21 BENCHED; 22 EN 
ROUTE; 23 DESIRED; 24 EASTERS. 
DOWN :—1 PRUSSIC; 2 SCARPIA; 3 UN- 
DER THE WEATHER; 4 ENDURES; 5 
FATIGUE; 6 ELECTION RETURNS; 7 
TREMOLO: 8 DYNASTY; 14 SICKBED; 15 
RESENTS; 16 DECIDED; 17 UKULELE; 18 
VENTURE; 19 LESSEPS. 


Readers ore invited to send for o free copy of Mr. Lewis's “ground rules." Address 


requests to Puzzle Dept., The Notion, 20 Vesey Street, New York 7, New York. 
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Deep Are the Roots 





Dear Sirs: While searching for items 
bearing on Aztec civilization I recently 
discovered a manuscript that might b. 
of interest, even at this day. That por. 
tion of the MS. which is decipherable 
seems to be the text of an address by 3 
president of the school board of Ten. 
ochtitlan (now Mexico City) to mem- 
bers of the board; the time appears to 
lie between the landing of Cortez and 
his afrival at Tenochtitlan. The frag. 
ment reads as follows: 


























VAi 


Gentlemen: I have called you together 











today to discuss and, I trust, take appro. — 
priate action regarding a serious matter ice St 
that has been brought to my attention by wood 
some reverend priests of our glorious 
temple. A book has been written in Span- 
ish by one Hernan Cortez, and has been io 






translated into Nahuatlan by his mistress, 
Marina, a compatriot of ours, I regret t 
say. This book not only is being sold in 
our bookstores, but has found its wa 
into our school libraries, where it is being 
read and discussed by our children. 
This book claims that it is wrong for us 
to make human sacrifices of our enemies 
as a gift to our gods. Incredible as it may 































seem to you, this book goes on to say tha Hip y p 
our subsequent dining on the remains of ae 
our enemies is an undesirable practice and ure 
should, this Cortez insists, be discontinued. poy 

As you gentlemen know, we have 2 well as 
number of standards by which we arrive Jpsay for 
at a decision as to whether or not certain TERA! 
reading material should be permitted to be BR yoo 












available to the young. One standard, in 
the form of a question, reads as follows 





HANI 























“Does the book contain any derogatory BRCENTI 
statements concerning racial or religious MBlired Ka 
groups?” In the case of the Cortez book, | «te 
would answer this question with an em BM, asspois 
phatic Yes. pnal, vo 

¢ $3.00 









Unfortunately, at this point the MS 
becomes so illegible as to make further 






























translation impossible, and we can only moe, 
guess at the action taken by the Ten Bid 3¢ p 
ochtitlan school board. ~~ 
WALTER W. JUDELL 

MSS. 






Milwaukee, November 22 
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Studying Chicago Writers 


Dear Sirs: 1 am at present engaged 
under a grant from the Newberry 
Library of Chicago, upon a study 0 
literary activity in that city from about 

















ISLA 












1890 to about 1925, My particular - acetate 
terest is in writers who were affected Te eutle 
in one way or another by the fluctuating JB™ Us 

1S Mar 









currents of realism, especially Henry 5. 
Fuller, I. K. Friedman, Hamlin Gat 
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f endly cooperation offered the profession- 
continue f or promising amateur. Literary Service 
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we a ay for FREE booklet “Your Road to 
ot certain Maecting Success." DANIEL S, MEAD 
iat TERARY AGENCY, 264 Fifth Avenue, 
a iew York. Dept. N. 
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- religious ited Kanfer, 62 Leroy St., N. Y. C. Tel. 
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land, Robert Herrick, Theodore Dreiser, 
Carl Sandburg, Sherwoad Anderson, 
Edgar Lee Masters, Ben Hecht, and 
Maxw ell Bodenheim 

I would be very glad to hear from 
any of your readers who may have 
special knowledge of or documents per- 
taining to any of these persons or their 
works, or to any others of the very 
numerous figures of the Chicago literary 
world. I will be in New York City dur- 
ing December, and in Chicago after the 
first of the year. I will be more than 
happy to arrange for personal interviews 
with interested persons of those locali- 
ties, who can write to me at the Depart- 
ment of English, Michigan State Col- 
lege, East Lansing. 

BERNARD L. DUFFEY 

East Lansing, Mich., November 24 


CONTRIBUTORS 





===8 


ROBERT GRAVES, English poet and 
novelist, is the author of many books, 
the latest being “The White Goddess.” 





STEPHEN SPENDER is the author of 
“Poems of Dedication,” “Ruins and 
Visions,” “European Witness,” and 
other books. 


RICHARD CHASE is a member of the 
English Department at Connecticut Col- 
lege. 


OSBERT SITWELL has recently pub- 
lished “Laughter in the Next Room,” 
the fourth volume of an autobiography. 
He is at present visiting this country. 


ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER, JR., au- 
thor of “The Age of Jackson,” is asso- 
ciate professor of history at Harvard 
University. 


S$. LANE FAISON, JR., is a member 
of the Art Department of Williams 
College. 


PAOLO MILANO, a member of the 
staff of Queens College, edited “The 
Portable Dante.” His latest book, a 
study of Henry James's work, has just 
appeared in Italy. 

ERNEST JONES is a member of the 
English Department at Queens College. 


ALBERT GUERARD is the author of a 
number of books, including a volume 


| on city planning called “The Future of 
| Paris.” 


He recently published his auto- 


biography, “Personal Equation.” 


H. P. LAZARUS is a member of the 
English Department at the University of 





Michigan. 
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HATHAWAY LO} DGE 


— POR A 
ee ~~ hy 7 ~acre _*, —— =. the 
beautiful “‘Hills of the Sky.’ Luxurious . many 
hikine—-maralficent 


with open fireplaces. Walking. 

mountain trails. Horseback riding. Skiing, ice skat 
ing in season. Recordings, ping- . Udrary, tnfor- 
mal dancing. Delicious food. y transportatioa. 


Make boliday reservation 
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ite or a 
HATHAWAY LODGE. Holnes Falls, N. Y. 


: Tannersville 299 ——— 
























Sty noord Cenn. © Phone 
Re- ot our ninth gain th 
holiday and winter season. All [if 
seasonal i 
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. Rates moderate, Make 
early reservations for C stmas- 
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cuisine, sports, 
tnd social \ife, Special Fall rates 


MILES from N_Y.C 


Pon HOUSt 


MAHOPAC 688 





TAKE MAHOPAC, W.Y_- Tel 
FARMS @ ACREAGE 


7-ROOM HOUSE, good repairs, no im- 
rovements, never-failing water supply, 
we 80 acres, $4,500, easy terms. Berk- 
shire Farm Agency, East Chatham, N. Y. 


REAL ESTATE 


MAGNIFICENT First motons Bank Bidg. 
In Mamaroneck, 20,000 sq. for lease, 
$14,000 net. 3-story Pid jl basement: 
2 elevators. Owner, L. N. Rosenbaum & 
Son, 565 Sth Ave., New York 17. 


RESTAURANT 


VEGETARIAN HOUSE eaters to special 
diets. Vegetarian and dairy foods served. 
423 Lexington Ave. (cor. Fifth Se.) Lake- 
wood, New Jersey. LA 61996 J. Limited 


accommodations. 


XMAS EVERGREENS 


FRESH! DIFFERENT! Huge box 44x!ix 
12 FILLED with rare native greens, holly. 
Plus a lovely tree. Only $3.99 delivered east 
Miss. Guy Causey’s Little Farm, R. 4, 
Greensboro, N. C. 
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giving... 
a Ot 
reading 
pleasure 
... choose 
Viking 
books! 


SBS 
of the 
Viking 
Portable 
Library 


At all booksellers 
THE VIKING PRESS 


Four fiction leaders: 


Sylvia Townsend 


WARNER 


Edite 


MORRIS 


Upton 


SINGLAIR 


Graham 
GREENE 


and a unique non-fiction selection: 


Siegfried 


SASSOON 


Constantin 


FOTITCH 


"is @ happy day for readers when precise scientific knowledge 


_day Review 


A new kind of historical novel. “Fourteenth-century England 

in her pages. ... Miss Warner’s tapestry has reality, as well as hidde 
erudition, sly wit and exquisite verbal nced!ework.”—LEWIs G; 
NETT, N. Y. Herald Tribune $34 


THE CORNER THAT “ELD THE 


**A brilliently devised and beautifully executed story....Becays 
it is writien with such rich and luminous simplicity, and because j 
does touch the center of the European tragedy . . . it deserves no 
only the widest reading but the most serious thought.”—Donazp 
BARR, N.Y. Times Book Review $2.5 


CHARADE 


*‘Ranks among the most exciting of his experiences. ... Lanny j 
entertained at Berchtesgaden as Hitler’s trusted agent, later dj 
covers the plot against the Fuhrer’s life, and finally is unmasked 
an American informer. ... Engrossing reading.”—Newsweek $3.5) 


ONE CLEAR CAL 


*’This is @ remarkable novel; not only in its own right, as the por. 
trait of a human soul, but also because it sets an old problem into 
new context, without detracting from the validity of either.” 
GEORGE DANGERFIELD, Tomorrow $3.0 


THE HEART OF THE MATTER 


“4A topfiight biography of the nineteenth-century novelist... Mr. 
Sassoon extracts the full flavor from Meredith’s long and rich life 
and points it up with passages of fresh and lively literary criticism.” 
~The New Yorker $3.50 


MEREDITH 


*’$tirring avtoblegraphy...a heart-warming personal ad 

story on the political and moral plane. It is an exceptionally valu- 
able source book of race relations in the United States during the 
past decades. And finally, it is written at once calmly and force- 
fully.”—United Nations World $3.75 


A MAN CALLED WHITE 


The dramatic and shecking inside stery of Yugoslavia’s role as 
pawn in world power-politics. “Must be read by every American 
citizen who seeks to appraise accurately the foreign policy of th 
United States.”—SUMNER WELLES $3.50 


THE WAR WE LOST: 

Yugoslavia’s Tragedy and the Failure of the Wes 

“*He hes cv? straigh? throvgh the cant and jargon of conventional 
economics. . .. If anything more sane, more lucid and more illumi 


nating in the form of economic literature has appeared in 
years, I haven’t seen it.”—EDUARD C. LINDEMAN, Columbia Uni 


sity , $2.50 


INTRODUCTION T¢ 
ECONOMIC SCIENCE 


a lively imagination, humor, and an easy, engaging style are com 
bined in the person of a single author.”—BEN RAY REDMAN, Sat 

Revised edition, Illus. $3.7 

THE LUNGFISH, THE DODO 
AND THE UNICOR 


An Excursion Into Romantic Zoolc 
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